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High Praise For 
Bailey at 50th 
Year Celebration 


Executives Turn Out in Large 
Numbers for American Presi- 
dent’s Golden Dinner 


AFFAIR ATTENDED BY 225 


Life Presidents, Casualty and In- 
surance Department Men Among 
Celebrities There 


By WILLIAM L. HADLEY 


It is with no little pride that C. Wes- 
ton Bailey, president of the American of 
Newark and of the Columbia of Dayton, 
highly esteemed member of the fire in- 
surance fraternity and prominent citizen 
of Newark and Glen Ridge, N. J., can 
look back on the occasion of the testi- 
monial dinner given to commemorate his 
fifty years of service with the American 
of Newark, at the Hotel Robert Treat 
on Wednesday evening of last week. To 
the writer’s mind it would take some 
stretch of one’s faculties to imagine a 
finer tribute. 

It was a love feast. The bond of af- 
fection between the other members of 
the American family and the guest of 
honor, with whom he has worked so long 
and faithfully, was in pronounced evi- 
dence. 

And from far and wide came men high 
in officialdom of great fire underwriting 
institutions of this country, including 
heads of United States branches of 
prominent foreign companies, to do him 
homage. In addition, there were life in- 
surance and casualty insurance officials, 
association heads, field men, agents and 
‘department managers in the roster of 
more than two hundred and twenty-five 
in attendance. 











Among Those Present 


The toastmaster was John R. Hardin, 
president of The Mutual Benefit, and 
among the speakers aside from the guest 
of honor were Edward D. Duffield, presi- 
dent of The Prudential; Whitney Pa- 
lache, United States manager of The 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd.; Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson, D. D., 
pastor of the Glen Ridge, N. J., Congre- 
gational Church, and Frederick Hoadley, 
secretary of The American of Newark. 

Among those whose names are promi- 
nent in the blue book of insurance at- 
tending the testimonial dinner were Nev- 
ett S. Bartow, president, Queen; Neal 
Bassett, president, the Firemen’s and af- 
filiated companies; George G. Bulkley, 
president, Springfield F. & M. and The 

entinel; Harry R. Bush, president, Dix- 
ie; Lyman Candee, vice- -president, Globe 
& Rutgers; Charles E. Case, associate 
manager, North British & Mercantile. 
group; R. C. Christopher, United States 
manager, Caledonian; Hendon Chubb, 
prominent marine underwriter; Mont- 


(Continued on page 33) 


PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 


144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 





GROWING AND SATISFYING 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
sales. The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance from year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 














Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the country. 


The PENN MutTuaAt has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 


MuTUAL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 
and assures permanency. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Organized 1847 


Local Production 
Is Somewhat Behind 
Volume of 1925 


Consensus of Managerial Sentiment 
Shows Let Down From 


Former Records 
A FEW OFFICES GO AHEAD 
Equitable Society Will Hit About 


$250,000,000 In Greater 
New York 








The general impression among the 
general agency offices of New York in 
regard to 1926 is that business was a 
little harder to get than in 1925 and that 
offices which held their own were lucky. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
will lead Greater New York as it did in 
1925 and will possibly beat that year by 
about $25,000,000. It paid for $225,000,000 
in the big city last year. This excludes 
group. 

The Travelers is paying for about 
$165,000,000, including Newark, and ex- 
cluding group and wholesale; and it 
looks as if the New York Life will pay 
for about $160,000,000. Figures of the 
Metropolitan Life are not available. The 
Mutual Life went ahead last year in 
Greater New York. 

Hart & Eubank closed their year on 
the 18th of December, making about 11% 
months business. It is estimated that 
their paid for is $57,000,000 exclusive of 
group and wholesale insurance. 

C. B. Knight, Inc., Ives & Myrick and 
Others 

There is always great interest taken in 
the figures of Ives & Myrick, an agency 
which is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable in the city, in view of the 
fact that it is only one of a large num- 
ber of Mutual Life agencies in the city. 
Last year Ives & Myrick paid for about 
$33,500,000. This year they are getting 
about $35,000,000. 

Among some of the other agencies par- 
ticularly watched by the entire life in- 
surance fraternity are those of Charles 
B. Knight of the Union Central; L. A. 
Cerf of the Mutual Benefit; Hoey, Elli- 
son & Wendt of the Equitable of Towa; 
J. Elliott Hall of the Penn Mutual; Jo- 
seph D. Bookstaver of the Travelers; 
Peter M. Fraser of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual; and two of the newer agencies, 
the J. C. McNamara agency of the 
Guardian Life and the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual. 

The Knight office is paying for about 
$41,000,000 this year. Joseph D. Book- 
staver is leading the Travelers with about 
$21,000,000. Johnston & Collins is sec- 
ond with about $18,000,000. Klinger & 
Probstein are doing about $8,500,000. 

Charles A. Foehl, general agent of The 
Prudential, is closing his year in the 
neighborhood of $30,000,000. The J. El- 
liott Hall agency expects to wind up the 
year with about $25,000,000. The John 
C. McNamara agency will hit about 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE CHANGING ORDER 


Few people realize how completely the age of individuality in living has passed away. 


Not so long ago the farmer raised everything that his family ate, except sugar, 
tea and coffee, and some made their own sugar and a coffee of sorts. 


He and his wife and the boys and girls manufactured nearly everything they wore. 
That was independence, but it made life hard and narrow. 


At first slowly, then very rapidly, the great change has come. Everybody is a 
specialist, and everybody depends on others. Life has become co-operative. 


As a result the producing individual becomes increasingly powerful and valuable. 
But tragedy and disaster usually follow his premature death or disability. 


Through death or disability the producer defaults in the co-operative contract and, 
so far as his dependents are concerned, the entire social program breaks down, unless 
the value of the worker can in part be translated into cash, enabling dependents to go 
on with the contract. 


This calls for a co-operation which outreaches both disability and death. 
Life Insurance on the mutual plan outreaches both death and disability. 


For the mass of men who die in their producing years, with few assets except 
their earning power, Life Insurance is as necessary as water under a ship or steam behind 
the piston rods of a locomotive. 


Society would have had to invent Life Insurance as it progressed into the era of co-oper- 
ation had Life Insurance as a matter of fact not illustrated and applied the principle of 
co-operation long before it appeared in industry and living. 


‘ LIFE INSURANCE IS THE INDISPENSABLE COROLLARY OF THE 
MODERN PROGRAM OF LIFE. 


It has preached and prophesied for many years. 
To its claims men now listen gladly. 


Its growth in recent years has been marvelous; but as expressed in its balance 
sheets and in its outstanding insurance, it still pitifully fails to express the value of 
human life. 


It is nevertheless unmistakably changing the picture of society. 


It is the sinking fund which meets the demands of death—the obligations that mature 
with the passing out of every worth-while life. 


Think about these truths. 


Recognize the new order. 


7s, 


Put yourself in harmony with it. 


See one of our ten thousand agents. He will complete the story. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Pen Picture of a 
Heavily Insured Man 


LASKY’S ADOLPH ZUKOR SKETCH 





Famous Players-Lasky Head Once Sat 
Down on Production to Steady 
the Industry 





One of the heaviest insured men in 
America is Adolph Zukor, head of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, and 
the genius behind the new Paramount 
Theatre at Broadway and Forty-fourth 
Street. Recently a theatrical paper, 
“Variety,” got out a special Zukor edi- 
tion, containing sixty pages of advertis- 
ing tributes to this king of the movie 
world. 

In order that underwriters may know 
something of the personality of this man 
whom the companies are insuring so 
heavily the following extracts are print- 
ed from an article on Mr. Zukor written 
by his partner, Jesse L. Lasky, in the 
issue of “Variety,” above mentioned. 

Mr. Lasky says in part: 

“And yet Adolph Zukor is no figure- 
head. On the contrary, he is probably 
the best informed man in motion pictures 
on all the phases of this complex indus- 
try. He knows producing for was he not 
a producer himself? He knows distribu- 
tion intimately. He knows publicity, ad- 
vertising. He knows exhibition. And 
when his department heads go to him, it 
is not because he is interfering in their 
departments; it is to seek counsel and 
guidance and the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

Forced Into Financing 


“Tt is a curious thing, but Mr. Zukor, 
despite his great success, is a victim of 
one of late’s ironies. For essentially he 
is a producer, an impresario, whereas his 
career has literally forced him into the 
financial end of the business. He hates 
figures, and the intricacies of finance are 
distasteful to him. He would infinitely 
prefer to have my job as head of the 
producing department, because that is 
where his heart lies. And, without any 
false modesty, I will say that I really be- 
lieve he could handle production better 
than | have done. Yet he has forced 
himself to master finance, trained him- 
self in its mazes, and big financial men 
downtown have told me that had he 
made finance his life work he would have 
been one of the financial giants of his 
time. 

“T have spoken of his courage, and an 
incident occurs to me that proves how he 
goes his way once he has determined 
on his course. Two or three years ago 
I was seated at my desk in the Lasky 
studio in Hollywood. Shortly before I 
had spoken to Mr. Zukor, back in New 
York, about the rising costs of produc- 


tion. Salaries were too high, and were 
going higher. Production costs had 
soared to a discouraging figure. But, 


back in Hollywood all immersed in the 
details of a big production schedule, I 
had temporarily postponed attacking the 
problem for a solution. This afternoon 
I mention the telephone rang. It was 
Mr. Zukor, calling from New York. 

“How soon can you close both stu- 
dios?” he asked. 

“For a moment I was stunned. Then 
I saw what he meant. 

“When do you want them closed?’ 
I replied. 

“*We have a large number of pictures 
already done, so finish those that are in 
work as soon as possible and shut down.’ 

Acted in Emergency 

“Mr. Zukor knew, when he took this 
Step, that his action would be misinter- 
preted. He knew that it would result in 
wild, unfounded rumors which would put 
the whole industry temporarily in a bad 
light. But he realized that the industry 
was faced with a problem which it must 
dominate if it were to prosper on a sound 

asis. Therefore, he took the bull by 
the horns and did the only thing that 
could be done to effect a cure. Other 
Studios were glad to follow his example, 
and in a short time production was once 
more on a common sense basis. 
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ASSISTANT ACTUARY 
Well established and progressive southern company has vacancy in this 
position. Applicants will kindly state fully, age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Applicant must be either a Fellow or an Associate of a recognized 
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“Another example of his courage in the 
way he has endured unjustified abuse and 
attacks. From the beginning of his ca- 
reer in pictures he has been the fore- 
most champion of clean entertainment. 
It is almost a fetish with him. But, as 
the head of a vast organization, it has 
not been possible for him to supervise 
every detail that goes into Paramount 
pictures. A story will be assigned to a 
director. The picture will be finished, 
and when it emerges from the cutting 
room it may contain scenes that are of- 
fensive. It is sometimes the case that 
nothing can be done to correct the mis- 
take; it is too late. 


Hard Worker 


“Few men have worked harder than 
he, few have more deserved success. I 
have seen him work night and day for 
weeks at a time. Small of stature, quiet 
of voice and manner, he has a tremen- 
dous mental and physical force. And he 
is most lavish in the expenditure of that 
force for the benefit of his co-workers. 

“It has been our custom to meet daily 
for luncheon when I am in New York— 
a custom which I like to trace back to 
our first meeting in Delmonico’s. There 
I have Jaid my problems before him, and 
daily I am amazed at his ability to see 
into the future of this business. 

“He prophesied the coming of the 
road-show in motion pictures. He saw 
the absolute necessity for the ownership 
of first-run theatres, so that our pic- 
tures would have a proper outlet. I re- 
call, in this connection, that one day he 
walked into my office. His face was 
flushed, excited. ‘I’ve bought the Rivoli 
and Rialto theatres,’ he said. ‘How much 
did you pay?’ I asked. ‘I don’t remem- 
ber exactly, now,’ he replied, ‘but that 
isn’t important. We need those houses.’” 





NEW COMPANY 





Farmers Mutual Life Formed in Madi- 
son, Wis.; Lewis A. Anderson 
Will Be President 

The Farmers’ Mutual Life of Madison, 
Wis., has been organized with Lewis A. 
Anderson as president. For seventeen 
years he has been with the State of 
Wisconsin, part of the time as tax com- 
missioner, and then with the insurance 
commissioner, 


TESTS FOR NEW SALESMEN 





“Saturday Evening Post” Told One 
Corporation Demands to Know 
Whether Applicant Is Insured 


In the current issue of the “Saturday 
Evening Post” in an article called “Get- 
ting On in the World,” a sales executive 
telling how he hires salesmen, and he 
hires a great many of them, says that 
one question he always asks is whether 
the applicant carries insurance. Along 
this line he says: 

“‘We’ve enacted a new rule for all ex- 
ecutives who hire salesmen: Insist upon 
physical examination. On the applica- 
tion blank there are two questions about 
life insurance: Does the applicant carry 
any? What was the date of his last pol- 
icy. If he carries no insurance, or if his 
most recent examination is too far back, 
we ask him to be examined. 


“Important? Vitally so—for us and 
for the man. For instance, just recently 
there came to my desk a filled-in appli- 
cation from one of our offices in the 
West. You see, I pass on applications 
for all our offices. Well, on paper this 
particular young man looked excellent. 
On point after point he qualified as fine 
recruit material—on all points except the 
one way down at the bottom of the long 
application sheet. He carried no insur- 
ance. 


“I wrote to the manager of that West- 
ern office: ‘This chap sizes up mighty 
well, except for one characteristic. If 
I were you, before I hired him, I’d find 
out why his life isn’t insured.’ The an- 
swer came: ‘I’m glad you raised that 
point about life insurance. I had intend- 
ed to put this man into provincial terri- 
tory, where he’d travel a great deal, sleep 
irregular hours and eat what he could 
get. And I found, upon questioning him 
about the insurance matter, that he has 
incipient diabetes.’ To have hired that 
man would have been to give him a 
chance to kill himself.” 





APPOINTED RESIDENT MANAGER 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. have announced the appoint- 
ment of C. F. Dieter as resident manager 
of the southeastern branch office of the 
company, with headquarters in the Hurt 
building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ARE YOU THE MAN? 


General Agency appointment will be made soon in 


Chicago and Detroit. 


One or two other important points in Illinois and 


Michigan will be considered later. 


Milwaukee . 








RUPERT F. FRY, President 
THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 








- Wisconsin 





Metropolitan Expert 
Answers Ad Club Quiz 


OVERWEIGHT AD MOST POPULAR 





Radio Exercises Broadcast Pulls 500 or 
More Letters Daily; Farm 
Papers Not Used 





_ After James E. D. Benedict, advertis- 
ing manager of the Metropolitan Life, 
had made a talk to one of the groups 
at the New York Advertising Club a few 
days ago he expressed his willingness to 
answer questions. One of these ques- 
tions was what Metropolitan Life adver- 
tisement in national magazines had at- 
tracted the most response. He answered 
that the one about Overweight was as 
popular as any, as many as 60,000 let- 
ters about it having been received. Most 
of them were from women who wanted 
to reduce. Mr. Benedict explained the 
care with which the advertisement was 
written, including consultation with med- 
ical experts on the subject, and the cau- 
tion that too much weight reduction 
might prove dangerous to health. The 
Metropolitan ad in question made the 
point that nothing should be done with- 
out consulting a physician. Similar care 
was used in the preparation of all the 
advertising which the Metropolitan is 
running. 

Asked whether the Metropolitan Life 
based its choice of advertising media on 
whether their preponderance of readers 
were men or women, Mr. Benedict said 
men. 

Asked if any attempt were made in 
the advertising to sell insurance, he said: 
“No. Our aim is to improve the health 
of the community, to lengthen life.” 

“Don’t you sometimes get away from 
the health idea in the copy of your com- 
pany?” he was asked. He said that oc- 
casionally other copy was run, such as a 
page which gave advice about invest- 
ments. Recently, a most effective page 
was used about the economic perils of 
old age. 

In reply to a question as to whether 
farm journals were used by the company 
in its advertising campaign, he said: “We 
have not and are not now using such 
periodicals.” 

Queried how the company avoided du- 
plicate circulation from reaching persons 
who may read more than one of the 
periodicals containing the advertising, 
Mr. Benedict said: “We do not object 
to the same person seeing the ad in more 
than one paper. The more often they 
read it the better. We have a message 
to deliver and it can’t be read too often.” 

Asked whether or not the radio used 
by the Metropolitan Life was popular, 
Mr. Benedict said it was decidedly so, 
evidenced by the fact that as many as 
500 or 600 letters a day are received at 
the Home Office from persons taking 
their morning exercises with Metropoli- 
tan radio accompaniment. 





BIG STEBBINS WRITINGS 





New York Agent Now on Coast Will 
rite Some Movie Stars 
While There 

Before leaving for the coast Arthur 
W. Stebbins, who placed life insurance 
in a number of companies and who also 
does a large general insurance business 
at his offices in the Loew Theater Build- 
ing, this city, featuring theatrical insur- 
ance, told Abner Brown of the Mutual 
Benefit that he had written more than 
$7,000,000 of personal life insurance this 
year. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that while on the coast he expects to add 
some more movie clients to his long list. 
He has placed about $4,000,000 on the 
life of one movie magnate. 





DIRECT MAIL 
The International Life of St. Louis, 
making an inquiry from agents as to 
5,959 names, circularized report 803 live 
leads, resulting in 519 interviews and 120 
actual sales for $266,000, 
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IN ONE SENSE 
NO MAN NEED EVER DIE 


“It is amazingly true nowadays that in one sense no man need 
ever die. His work is one immortal thing that can live after him 
and continue to guard and protect and bring life to those he loves 
—even to great-grandchildren whom he has never known. 


“The bread-winner who takes out a life insurance policy and 
guards it as he would guard life itself is doing one of the most un- 
selfish and one of the noblest deeds possible to man. He is depriv- 
ing himself of certain simple luxuries of the moment so that those 
he loves may never know want or privation in years to come. 


“Every one of us has probably been impatient at some time or 
other because of the persistent efforts of a life insurance represen- 
tative. But I want you to stop for a moment and think with me of 
the magnificent task this great body of men is performing. 


“Don’t blame the life insurance man for enthusiasm. He is a 
missionary in the truest sense of the word, battling often against 
the greatest odds and the most cruel misunderstandings. Think 
of him instead as one of the messengers of your immortality—one 
who helps to make your work live forever.” 


Quotation in part from letter to depositors by John J. Pulleyn, 
President of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New York 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Frederick H. Ecker, Vice-President Haley Fiske, President 
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Clay Hamlin Arouses 
Capacity Audience 

BUFFALO STAR TALKS’ HERE 

Holds Floor For Hour at J. C. Mc- 


Namara Meeting; General Agents 
Are in Audience 








When Clay Hamlin, brilliant producer 
of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo paid for 
$11,000,000 last year, the question in 
everyone’s mind was: “Will he be able 
to keep up his fast pace this year?” The 
other night at the J. C. HcNamara 
agency meeting, in New York, where 
Mr. Hamlin was addressing a lot of gen- 
eral agents, agents and brokers, it was 
made known that his production for the 
present year will not be under last year’s 
figure. This announcement had a stimu- 
lating effect upon his audience. 

A record crowd turned out to hear Mr. 
Hamlin. It was a capacity crowd, the 
aisles and entrances’ being literally 
jammed with agents and their friends. 
Several prominent New York general 
agents, together with members of their 
staffs, attended the meeting. Among 
those observed there were Hugh D. Hart, 
of Hart & Eubank; Graham C. Wells, of 
the Provident Mutual Life, and a num- 
ber of well known persons connected 
with the insurance business in New York 
and Jersey. 

How He Gets Prospects 

Mr. Hamlin disclosed how he manages 
to reach a prospect by means of a form 
card, or card of introduction, which has 
been given to him by one of his clients or 
friends. He uses these cards whenever 
and wherever possible. 

Several agents asked how he gets the 
card and what he does with it after he 
vets it. Mr. Hamlin replied that he tears 
the card up in the man’s presence as soon 
as he is in his office. 

Rapid Fire Questions and Answers 

At this stage of the meeting the speak- 
er decided he would rather answer any 
questions that might be submitted to him. 
The meeting became an open forum. 

One of the questions asked was: 
“What is the first thing you do when 
you have an interview with a man?” Mr. 
Hamlin replied: “I immediately tell him 
that I assume that he is not interested. 
I know he is going to tell me that, any- 
way, so I tell it to him first.” 

Another question was this: 

“Mr. Hamlin, suppose your prospect is 
expecting to buy from a good friend. 
How do you eliminate him?” 

The‘answer: “When I interview a man 
for the first time, I say to him, ‘I am 
not here to make recommendations or 
to give you any advice because I do not 
know. Perhaps there are other life in- 
surance men who are more competent 
to deal with you. I do not know unless 
you tell me something of your plans. If 
you want to eliminate me now, all right.’ 
I find it is better not to talk too much: 
I let him do the talking. After I have 
talked to him in this manner, he is usual- 
ly ready to listen to me.” 

He is of the opinion that if an agent 
shows by his attitude that he has no fear 
of being eliminated, the prospective 
client is quite apt not to eliminate him, 
although he probably wanted to do so at 
the beginning of the interview. He 
thought this was sound psychology. If 
a man shows fear, he will be eliminated 
at the outset. In replying to a question 
as to the percentage of prospects that 
eliminate him, Mr. Hamlin said he 
thought that the agent should do a little 
eliminating himself. 

_ Asked if he got all the details in writ- 
ing, Mr. Hamlin said he did not sign 
any papers: that the examining physician 
attended to the signing of the papers. 
He said he gets right out of a man’s 
office as soon as he has his final decision. 

Speaking of the old idea that is in the 
back of the heads of so many persons 
that they must “die to win,” Mr. Ham- 
lin said’ he often reminds such objectors 
that American insurance companies pay 
twice as much in the course of a year to 
those that are living as to the benefi- 
Claries of deceased persons. 


MOVE LIQUIDATIONS 





Pennsylvania Department Acts Against 
Four Pittsburgh Insurance Companies; 
Licenses of Some Cancelled 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has ordered the following organi- 
zations to liquidate: Ionic Temple, Pitts- 
burgh; Lincoln Fraternal Brotherhood of 
Equality, Pittsburgh; Loyal Knights of 
America, Pittsburgh; National Safety 
Protective Association, Pittsburgh; Am- 
crican Independent Beneficial Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia; American Mutual 
Benefit Association, Philadelphia, and 
ve Security Association, Philadel- 

phia. 

Licenses to the following have been 
revoked by the Department: Home As- 
surance Company, South Bend; St. Law- 
rence Life Association, New York City; 
Union Casualty Co., Detroit; Detroit 
Casualty, Detroit. 





WHAT ADS WILL AND WON’T DO 





Statement by Larry Jacobs, Director of 
Public Relations, on the Southland 
Life 

In a talk which he delivered upon the 
subject of advertising Larry Jacobs, di- 
rector of public relations of the South- 
land Life, said recently: 


“In explaining our advertising to 
agents the chief thing I tried to get over 
was this principle: 


“Advertising will NOT bring a flock of 
customers to your door, clamoring for 
life insurance. If followed up properly, 
however, it will break down sales re- 
sistance for you and it WILL make you 
the best known insurance man in your 
community. And if you are the best 
known insurance man in your commu- 
nity you will sell more insurance than 
anyone else can. This, of course, will 
take time and you cannot expect to ac- 
complish your end in one year or two. 
You can do it in three or not at all.” 


T. S. LOWRY WEDS 





Macon (Ga.) General Agent of Union 
Central Marries Mrs. Mary Burke 
Kelly ot New York 
The marriage is announced of Thomas 
S. Lowry, Jr., of Macon, Ga., formerly 
well known in New York, and Mrs. Mary 
Burkek Kelly of New York, which took 
place in Aiken, S. C. .Mr. Lowry started 
with the Union Central as a young man 
and returned to Macon in 1924 after 
having been one of the group executives 
of the Equitable. He joined his father, 
Thomas S. Lowry, who had been gen- 
eral agent of the Unien Central in Mac 


con for several decades, and who died in 
19285. 


Mr. Lowry is popular socially and has 
many friends throughout the life insur- 
ance fraternity. 





CLERGYMAN’S ADVICE 

The Rev. Clinton Wunder is pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y., 
and is the clergyman upon whose life a 
large insurance policy was taken recently 
by his church. In a recent article in the 
Rochester “Democrat and Chronicle” he 
says: : 

“Old age and death are two of life’s 
certainties. With them come more 
tragedies than any motion picture ever 
depicted. Tragedies that are poignantly 
real in their suffering. The fear of all is 
of want in old age and of poverty for 
those left behind. Also one wonders 
how he shall pay ‘those big premiums 
if illness comes upon him. So we rec- 
ommend that at least one-fourth of your 
income be devoted to savings and to in- 
surance. Begin on one-tenth for an in- 
surance estate and increase it.” 





J. H. Reese, of the Philadelphia agency 


of the Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Iowa, was the leading producer of the 
company for the month of November. 











first. 











year, the trend is upward. 


cessful career. 








The Foundation Is Here 


N building a fine, lasting, structure, one looks to the foundation 
For a successful life insurance structure the foundation is 
financial strength. The Guardian, today, ranks as one of the 
strongest of the financially strong companies, due to its consistently 
maintained policy of progressive conservatism. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian has enjoyed 
an unusual growth in these past several years. New paid business in 
1925 showed an increase of nearly 50 percent over 1924, and again this 


Knowing that the growth of the Company and that of its fieldmen 
are interdependent, The Guardian offers a practical plan of Home Office 
co-operation which insures the greater success of its agents. A complete 
and original training course is provided. A Prospect Bureau that de- 
velops genuine dollar-and-cents prospects is maintained on a basis that 
affords the fieldman upwards of 400 percent profit on the commissions 
derived from this source. Modern methods of advertising, serving both 
the prospect and the policyholder, create and hold good-will. To men 
of the right calibre, The Guardian offers the foundation for a suc- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 




















Each Call of N. Y. Class 
Members Worth $10.63 


FIFTY - SIX MEN GRADUATED 


Total Amount of Business 
$4,872,000; All Producers 


Three; App-a-Week Club 


Written 
But 





In discussing the joint class graduating 
from New York University and what it 
has accomplished in ten weeks of pro- 
duction, Ralph G. Engelsman of the fac- 
ulty of that school said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: 

“The class was composed of fifty-six 
men, about five of whom were from out 
of town. Of these men, about thirty- 
five have been in the business less than 
six months, 

“Each man was required to make a 
weekly report with reference to his pro- 
duction—the number of calls that he 
made and the number of interviews that 
he secured. 

“We also tried to check up on the 
amount of business the men paid for for 
three months prior to coming to the 
course and the amount they paid for 
while the class was in progress. 

Some Figures 

“Here are some of the figures: Total 
amount of written business $4,872,000. 
This does not include nearly one and 
one-quarter million dollars written by 
men registered in the class but who did 
not attend the required number of ses- 
sions. 

“Every man in the class with the ex- 
ception of three, who came from out of 
town, produced business. 

"The paid for business of the group to- 
tals $2,405,250 so far. Of course, there 
is still a great deal more business still 
outstanding on the books\ that will be 
paid for in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, but which was written during the 
class. When you consider that the paid 
for business of these same men was less 
than a million dollars for the three 
months prior to taking the course and 
that a great deal of their time was taken 
up with the work at New York Univer- 
sity, we feel that an increase of two and 
one-half times in ten weeks is a remark- 
able record. 

“Figuring an average of $15 per thou- 
hand commission we found that every 
call which a man made was worth $10.63 
and every interview $23.01. There were 
seven men in the ‘App a Week Club.’” 





COFFIN ON THE “TWISTER” 
To Squelch Him, Life Underwriters 
Should Stress Savings Fund 
Features of Policies 
Vincent B. Coffin, director of the life 
insurance training course at New York 
University, has an ardent hatred of the 
“twister” and rightly so. Mr. Coffin de- 
scribes him as a sleek, selfish, unscrupu- 
lous, short-sighted serpentine. “He slith- 
ers in and out to undo the honest work 
of life underwriters,” says Mr. Coffin, 
“crabbing renewals and seeking to under- 
mine the public confidence that legitimate 
life insurance agents have so laboriously 

built up.” 

“What is to be done about him?” asks 
Mr. Coffin. The twister, as he sees him, 
makes a client think he is getting some- 
thing for nothing. He is a gold-brick 
sales man of the first water. Statistics 
and figures are like two good-natured 
watchdogs in the house; when the 
twister climbs in the dining room win- 
dow they are only too ready to lick his 
hand and bid him help himself. 

In Mr. Coffin’s opinion life underwrit- 
ers, in seeking to counteract the activity 
of the twister, should point out to their 
clients that while life insurance is pri- 
marily for protection, there is in every 
policy (save term) a distinct savings 
fund. This savings fund may conceiv- 
ably play as important a part in making 
the insured’s future safe as the protec- 
tion itself. 

Stress Substantial Cash Values 

Mr. Coffin calls attention to a recent 
statement by Graham C. Wells, Provi- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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J. S. Elston Tells Of 
Group’s Great Showing 


ALL DONE SINCE YEAR 1912 





Tells Actuarial Society of Analysis Made 
of First 1,000 Claims Paid 
By Travelers 





In a recent discussion of the develop- 
ment of life insurance before the Actua- 
rial Society James S. Elston of the Trav- 
elers said he regarded the growth of the 
group insurance business since the first 
contracts were issued by the Equitable 
in 1912 as one of the most remarkable 
developments in the whole insurance 
fabric. At the end of 1912 the total 
group in force was $13,172,000. This has 
grown until at the end of last year there 
were more than $4,000,000,000 of that 
form of cover. 

Among the largest groups are those of 
the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, General Electric 
Company, Westinghouse Electric Co. 
and General Motors. 

1,000 Group Claims Analyzed 

Mr. Elston said he thought the forma- 
tion of the Group Life Association prom- 
ises to have a very beneficial influence 
on the future. He quoted from a report 
of William B. Bailey, economist of the 
Travelers, who, after investigation of the 
first thousand group death claims of that 
company, said: 

“Of the thousand insured, all but 277 
left one or more persons who had been 
totally dependent upon their earnings 
for support; and in many of the remain- 
ing cases the insured had helped toward 
the support of the family. The thousand 
insured left 1,471 dependents—six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven widows, 677 chil- 
dren under 16, 6 crippled children over 
16, 92 parents, 2 grandparents, 18 grand- 
children, and 28 other aged relatives in 
all sorts of combinations had been totally 
dependent upon the earnings of the in- 
sured. Of the total, 346 left no insur- 
ance or savings at death. Only 26 left 
a personal estate of over $5,000. Indus- 
trial insurance alone was left by 238, and 
in 80% of these cases the policies were 
for less than $500. Regular life insur- 
ance was carried in 214 cases; and for 
70% the amount was $1,000 or less. Bu- 
rial benefit was left by 141, and in all 
but 17 cases the amounts were under 
$500. Savings bank deposits, Liberty 
Bonds, etc., were left by 234, but in only 
30 cases was the amount $2,000 or over. 
The total personal estate were about 
$750,000, This amount, however, was left 
by 645 persons, the average of whose 
personal estate was about $1,150. If we 
assume that these thousand insured were 
typical of the American wage-earner, 785 
left a personal estate of less than $1,000, 
while 346 of this number left practically 
nothing. Less than one in ten had ac- 
cumulated at death an estate in the form 
of quick assets amounting to $2,000. The 
value of the real estate holdings, less 
mortgage indebtedness, was about a mil- 
lion dollars. So the total real and per- 
sonal estate was about $1,750,000. The 
amount received by the beneficiaries 
from the thousand group life policies was 
about $1,020,000. This constituted an ad- 
dition of about 60% to the total estates 
of the insured and of nearly 130% to the 
available quick assets of these families. 
The money received from the group poli- 
cies was thus about 25% larger than all 
the other insurance, savings bank depos- 
its, Liberty Bonds, etc., which had been 
accumulated in a lifetime.” 





| ALL IN 








Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 


Concord, New Hampshire 





PRUDENTIAL CHANGES 





Announce the Opening of Four New Di- 
visions and Make a Number 
of Promotions 

The Prudential has created four new 
divisions and made a number of pro- 
motions according to an announcement 
made this week. The four divisions 
added to the sixteen already established 
in this country and Canada are to be 
known as I, O, R and S. The new 
managers promoted from positions of as- 
sistant managers are: 


William M. Hopper of Glen Ridge, 
from assistant manager of Canadian di- 
vision to manager of division C, which 
takes in part of New England. Harry 
B. Parberry of Newark, from assistant 
manager to manager of division M, 
which includes New Jersey. B. B. 
Thatcher of Maplewood, from assistant 
manager of division M, to manager of 
division P, which includes part of Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

John W. Whitla of Arlington, from as- 
sistant manager of division Q, to man- 
ager of division R, which includes part 
of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. é 
Linnell of Newark, from assistant man- 
ager of division K, to manager of di- 
vision S, which takes in part of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri. 

In addition to the above appointments, 
B. Harve Harris, manager of division P, 
becomes supervisor of the northern 
group gr eege of E, H, K and Can- 
ada. It has also been announced that 
George H. Chace, who has been execu- 
tive secretary in charge of the southern 
group and George E. Potter, who has 
been assistant manager of division L, 
will be secretary to the executive. All 
the changes will be effective immedi- 
ately. 





The New York Life has bought the 
$1,237,500 mortgage on the Odenbach 
properties held by Thomas W. Finucane 
Corp., in Rochester, N. Y. It is said to 
have ‘been the largest transaction of its 
kind ever conducted in Rochester. 


Your Prospect’s Future 


Is The Same As Your Own 


* When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. 
Any natural death........... 
Any accidental death......... 
Certain accidental deaths..... 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


ee ee oy eeee 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 




















Sell this contract: 
$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


INQUIRE 


New York City Figures 
(Continued from Page 1) 


$16,215,000. Peter M. Iraser’s figure is 
$19,000,000. Goulden, Woodward, Cook 
& Gudeon, Connecticut General, will ap- 
proximate $18,000,0U0 exclusive of group. 
M. T. Ford Leading Equitable Society 

The Equitable Life Society is led by 
Martin ‘Tt. Ford with $15,500,000. Prosser 
& Homans are second with $14,000,000. 
‘the Haviland agency of the Equitable 
approximate $14,000,000. 

Keane-Patterson are hitting an $11,- 
000,000 pace. Theodore M. Riehle agency 
is writing $5,250,000. I. A. Lewis of the 
Equitable figures $14,000,000 for the year. 
‘The James Kubens agency of the Equit- 
able is writing $13,250,000. The Mervin 
L. Lane agency of the Equitable is $2,- 
500,000 in paid for. 

Of the New York Life, the Charles 
Kederick, Madison Square agency, pro- 
duction is $20,000,000; the George Ked- 
erich agency in Brooklyn has $12,500,000; 
the Seaboard agency of Robert Christie 
is writing $10,000,000. 

It is impossible to get figures from all 
the general agencies. Some of the fig- 
ures are as follows: Allen & Schmidt, 
$8,500,000; Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock, $8,000,000; Graham C. Wells, Prov- 
ident Mutual, $7, 500,000; Sisley & Brink- 
erhoff, Travelers, $6,750,000 ; William F. 


Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual, $6,- 
000; C. W. Anderson & Son, State 
Mutual, $2,250,000; Ps i L. Jones, 


State Mutual, $2,000,000; Paul Alexander, 
Guardian Life, $2, 50/000 Hoey, Ellison 
& Wendt, Equitable ‘of iowa, $7,000,000. 
“Buck” Royall Will Pay for $14,000,000. 

The William L. Royall Agency of the 
New York Life will pay for $14,000,000. 

Harold Letcher will total about $10,- 
000,000 for his Equitable Society agency 
at the end of 1920, 

The L. H. Andrews agency of the 
$3 400000. Mutual Life will do about 

400, 

The Robbins & Simons general agency 


‘of the Home Life will pay for approx- 


imately $4,000 


Argentine Man Amazed 
By U. S. Insurance 


INSPIRATION IN CLASS HERE 
Jose Shlamovitz, Superintendent of 
Agents of La Continental, Is Student 
At New York University 


Jose Shlamovitz, superintendent of 
agencies of La Continental Insurance 
Co, of Buenos Aires, who is a student 
at the insurance school of New York 
University, informs The Eastern Under- 
writer that he will return to Argentine 
a much more inspired and he hopes a 
better life insurance man than when he 
arrived. Hearing about American life 
insurance achievements first hand proved 
an eye-opener. To The Eastern Under- 
writer he said this week: 

“I feel that I must register my ad- 
miration of the gigantic development of 
the institution of life insurance in this 
great country. 

“I came to America to acquire knowl- 
edge and inspiration in general on mat- 
ters concerning life insurance. I cer- 
tainly acknowledge that I have gained 
my purpose, which I owe to the friendly 
and unselfish assistance from the various 
companies, agencies and underwriters. 
This is greatly appreciated by me. 

“It has given me great pleasure to have 
had the opportunity to observe the high 
standard which life insurance has at- 
tained in the United States. 

“I can now understand why billions of 
insurance are in force in America. It is 
evident that your underwriters are very 
industrious and go through intensive 
training and education, such as I have 
had the opportunity to witness at the life 
insurance training course of the New 
York University which is really wonder- 
ful. 

“Upon reaching Argentina in January, 
1927, I shall preach the gospel of serving 
human needs through life insurance, the 
golden rule of your life underwriters. 

“I hope to bring with me a clipping of 
your number voicing my deep admira- 
tion and appreciation of your wonderful 
country and its institutions.” 


TO BE IN GRAYBAR BUILDING 


The A. B. Johnson agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
leased space in the Graybar building, 
now being added to the Grand Central 
Terminal building. A. Broaddus John- 
son, recently appointed manager of the 
agency, states that the agency will oc- 
cupy temporary quarters at 1440 Broad- 
way until about April 1 when he expects 
to occupy the new offices. 


Coffin On Twisters 


(Continued from Page 5) 

dent Mutual general agent in New York, 
who heads the joint thrift commission o! 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers which is working out the life in- 
surance activities during the National 
Thrift Week drive of January 17-23. Mr. 
Wells said: “While life underwriters 
have occasionally used the thrift idea in 
closing a sale, we have for the most 
part failed utterly to grasp the signifi- 
cance to the old policy-holder of the 
substantial cash values he has built up. 
He certainly won’t appreciate this asset 
if we don’t.” 








—————— 
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SMALL INCOME POLICIES 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society is on the outlook for young men of some 
experience in business, but who need to know nothing to begin with about the life 
insurance business, to be trained to sell Life Income Insurance in large amounts and 
also in small amounts, and thus earn a good living. 


Some agents are successful in placing large Income Policies, but do not think it 
worth while to canvass for small policies of that kind. This is a mistake. Of course 
a large income will give more satisfaction than a little one, but it does not follow from 
this that the proceeds of a small policy payable in the form of an income will not be 
acceptable to the beneficiary. 


Many a man who feels that he has all the insurance of the ordinary kind that he 
needs, will be willing to supplement it with small policies guaranteeing small monthly 
payments to his wife and daughters for life, or to his grandchildren, or to nephews and 
nieces, or other dependents. 


MANY SMALL INCOME CONTRACTS 


An income policy that does no more than furnish pin-money to a well-to-do bene- 
ficiary will always be acceptable. 


A little policy that gives a wife, daughter, grandchild, or some other relative or 
friend $50 or $100 every Christmas, costs almost nothing, and often proves a good 
entering wedge by means of which the agent can induce a client to apply for a large 
amount of additional insurance. 


Someone has said, ‘“The agent who does not sell Christmas Present policies in De- 
cember is like the farmer who doesn’t take the trouble to pick the apples in his orchard 
when they are ripe.” 


Small Birthday Present Policies are also very popular. The agent can say toa 
client: ‘On your daughter’s birthday I know that it is your custom to make her a 
substantial present. Wouldn’t you like to perpetuate that remembrance after you are 


gone, to the very last birthday your daughter will spend, no matter how long she may 
survive you?” 


Wedding Anniversary Policies will also appeal to many husbands or fathers. 


A small income policy that will give a son or daughter enough money once a year 
to pay the cost of a vacation trip will always be acceptable. And every father can 
make himself very popular by providing such incomes every year. 


INCOME BUILDING 


Many a man who can’t afford a large Income Policy can begin with a small policy 
and take additional policies from time to time thereafter. By such a course a small 
income will be assured and if he persists a liberal income may be provided for later on. 
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BUSINESS 


‘as usual” 


Will it be “business as usual” > When a vital 
figure in the administrative or productive or dis- 
tributive force of your organization is removed— 
whether by long-continued disability, or retire- 
ment, or death—will the Wheel of Company 
Business continue rotating smoothly and swiftly 
as before? Or will it slow down, hesitate, or even 
stop altogether, until the lost contribution to the 
power-feeding stream is replaced by a new energy 
and a new mind? 


HE loss of a personality which may have been well-nigh indispensable 
To company progress, the loss of long-accepted business dependent 

upon that personality, the inevitable confusion of readjustment, and 
expensive emergency replacement in the vacated post,—these entail actual 
cash penalties to the organization, losses of a size and a certainty to merit 
some measure of indemnification. 


There is a means of indemnity against such losses,—not only a legitimate 
means, but one widely used. Thousands of the most progressive business 
houses of today have, via Life Insurance, protected themselves against the 
loss of their key men’s activity by disability, retirement, or death. 


Life Insurance helps feed a steady flow of power into the mill of Business. 
Taken out in amounts commensurate with the responsibilities and abilities 
of the “moving spirits” in the organization, it will one day serve to offset, 
insofar as money possibly can, vital losses in personnel by disability or 
death. Or it will act as an automatic sinking fund, otherwise laboriously 
accumulated, against the time of retirement and pensioning-off. Ask for 


booklet: “Worth Twice as Much as Money.” 


Ht TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Trust Co. Insurance 
Service Course Given 


EIGHTEEN AGENTS GRADUATED 








Hart & Eubank and Guaranty Trust Co. 
In Co-operative Educational Effort; 
Do It for Good of Cause 
Eighteen insurance agents and brokers 
who have attended a series of five lec- 
tures in the offices of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, one of the largest trust 
companies in the world, to hear about 
trust company insurance service, were 
graduated on- Monday night of this week, 
and the success of the course was so 
marked that a new class will be recruited 

after the first of the year. 

The idea originated with the Hart & 
Eubank agency of the Aetna Life which, 
believing that often there was little ac- 
tion following talks of co-operation be- 
tween trust companies and life insurance 
companies, worked out a plan for actual 
practical co-operation; called upon and 
secured the co-operation of officers of 
the trust division of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., and picked out a group of eighteen 
specially selected agents to take the 
course. Vice-president M. P. Calloway 
and Assistant Trust Officer E. L. Cole- 
grove have represented the Guaranty 
Trust Co. in this matter. 

Five Lectures Given 

Five lectures were giver in the course 
which was just concluded. The first one 
outlined functions of the trust division: 
the manner of handling investments and 
the care taken in their supervision; the 
manner in which beneficiaries are treated ; 
how plans for distributing income were 
made. 

In the second lecture the life insurance 
trust was described and various provi- 
sions of agreement were gone into. 

In the third lecture the agents asked 
questions relative to the first two lec- 
tures, Mr. Colegrove clearing up various 
technical points. 

The fourth lecture was a discussion by 
Farl G. Manning of the situation, esne- 
cially describing the close relations be- 
tween the insurance companies and the 
trust companies of Boston which he has 
had many occasions to observe. 

At the fifth lecture Hugh TD. Hart and 
Gerald A. Eubank outlined definite prac- 
tical programs by which insurance men 
could talk trust company service and in 
which insurance production could be in- 
telligently developed along this direction. 

Agreement Which Agents Signed 

Assistant Trust Officer Colegrove told 
The Eastern Underwriter that there is a 
logical and a growing co-operative serv- 
ice between insurance companies and 
trust companies, even more emphasized 
at the present time by the tremendously 
increased value in estate wealth, especial- 
ly in view of the large amounts of in- 
surance being written and the necessitv 
of conserving and properly investing life 
insurance proceeds. 

Agents who will take the course signed 
the following agreement with Hart & 
Eubank: 

“Tt is understood that my attending 
these lectures does not obligate me finan- 
cially in any way as the lectures are 
given as a free service for the good of 
the cause of life underwritine by Hart 
& Eubank and the Guaranty Trust Co.; 
and it is further understood that mv ac- 
cepting this opportunity to learn about 
selling life insurance through the aid of 
trust service does not in anv wav bind 
me to do business with Hart & Eu- 
bank or the Guaranty Trust Co.” 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION BILL 

A bill has been introduced by Senator 
Sheppard of Texas, to authorize the or- 
ganization and regulation of co-opera- 
tive non-profit life benefit associations in 
the District of Columbia. The bill has 
been referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 











AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















ISLEY & BRINCKERHOFF, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Life Department, The Travelers Insurance Company 


Extend the Season’s Greetings to their 
many friends of the Insurance Fraternity 


a 


Edward J. Sisley 
Walter W. Brinckerhoff 
Frank D. Chinnock 


John J. Reinhard 


J. Harold Medlock, Manager 


Charles McC. Heissenbuttel 











Life Conservation Service 


JoHN Hancock Mutua. LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“CONTROL” 


Rules For Safe Driving 


The Best Booklet we have seen for automobile 
drivers and owners 


Gives an incentive to Road Courtesy and a fair 
Attitude toward the Other Fellow 


If you own or drive a car, and would be interested 
to have a copy of the booklet “Control” you 
may have one by addressing the Inquiry Bureau. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Beha Gives Hearing 

On Group Commissions 
PROTESTS OVER RULING HEARD 
Life Underwriters See Discrimination 


Against Policyholders of Equal Life 
Expectancy; Start of Controversy 





The subject of commissions on groups 
of not less than 10,000 lives was dis- 
cussed at a hearing before Superintend- 
ent James A. Beha in the Department 
yesterday afternoon. Every company 
writing group life insurance had been 
invited to the hearing and the represen- 
tatives of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York were on hand to 
request that they be heard before the 
Superintendent made a final decision. 

Last summer the superintendent wrote 
to B. D. Flynn, secretary of the Travel- 
crs, to the effect that a group of 10,000 
lives or more could be written without 
paying a commission and that the net 
cost to the assured would be credited 
with the saving in commission. Many 
protests followed with the result that the 
superintendent gave the hearing. 

The position of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York that the ruling 
is a discrimination between lives of equal 
expectancy will have a tendency to giv- 
ing lower rates to large groups of people. 
In other words, great favoritism will be 
shown buyers of group insurance where 
there are 10,000 lives or more covered. 

CLEVER ALMANAC 
American Central Life Gets Out Little 
Eyclopaedia in Attractive 
Booklet Layout 

The American Central Life has issued 
an almanac for 1927, attractively printed, 
copies in some aspects from the almanacs 
which were so popular many years ago 
and which so many people remember 
from their boyhoods. It contains a sur- 
prising amount of information of gen- 
eral interest in readable form, including 
some succinct and valuable life insur- 
ance pointers. The home and the fam- 
ily are featured in a most interesting 
and striking layout of pictures. 


PAUL ALEXANDER BANQUET 

The Paul Alexander agency of the 
Guardian Life, Brooklyn, will hold its 
annual banquet at the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce on January 10. President 
Heye will be the guest of honor and 
will be welcomed by one of the officials 
of the Borough of Kings. There will 
also be some other speakers. Paul Alex- 
ander is to do some work for his com- 
pany in connection with the Thrift plan 
for the month of January. He attended 


the Brooklyn Managers Luncheon last 
week at which this matter was dis- 
cussed. 
ATTEND JERSEY DINNER 

At the dinner of the New England 
Society of Orange this week the follow- 
ing insurance men were present: Ed- 
ward |). Duffield, president, The Pru- 
dential; Graham C. Wells, manager, 


Provident Mutual*Life; Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, associate general agent, Aetna 
Life, New York; Stuart B. Rote, general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual, Newark; and 
Edward Gray, vice president, The Pru- 
dential. 


TWO MORE CANADIANS IN 

The Confederation Life and the Impe- 
rial Life have entered the state. 30th 
of these companies have reinsurance 
treaties with the Canadian Life which 
entered some weeks ago, and which will 
do an active business here. It is not 
believed the Confederation or the Impe- 
rial will appoint general agents here, at 
least for some time. 


ELECTED A DIRECTOR 
Robert C. Thomson, assistant comp- 
troller of the Mutual Benefit, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce. He succeeds William A. Drabble 
who resigned on account of ill health. 
Mr. Thomson will hold office until April, 
1927, when he will be eligible for re- 

election for a three year period, 
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Sheldon Pinch Hits 
For Wm. R. Collins 


ADDRESSES McNAMARA AGENCY 





Tells About His Tool Chest of Ideas, 
How He Secures Prospects 
and Other Features 





Henry Sheldon, of the J. C. McNama- 
ra organization, was the speaker at the 
regular Monday night sales meeting of 
the agency, December 6. He substituted 
for W. R. Collins, of the Collins & John- 
ston agency, New York, who was tunable 
to keep his engagement to address the 
McNamara staff. He talked about what 
he called the life insurance salesman’s 
tool chest, and his remarks were in part 
as follows: 

“If you do not have a tool chest and 
you put tools in there, you might forget 
some tools that you might be able to use. 
I am going to go by my tool chest and 
pull out a tool that I call the ‘50% tool.’ 
It sounds like a commission. The cash 
values at age 65 whether it is a 3% com- 
pany or a 3%% company, you find at 
age 65 that the cash value of a man’s 
policy are 50% of the face of the policy. 
You must remember that over a man’s 
ordinary lifetime, he pays insurance from 
time to time and not all at one time. 
Take a man at 30, 35, 40 or 45 and I will 
put down the cash values on the board 
here and you will see how they come out. 
We start at age 30: 





Age 30.... 3% company $549.51 
Age 35.... . " 522.92 
Age 40.... e 488.02 
Age 45.... _ 441.35 

$2,001.80 


In a 34%% company they amount to 
$1,932.93. The thing is, how is that go- 
ing to help us? On Friday afternoon of 
last week I interviewed a prospect. It 
was the first time I had seen this man 
to sit down and have a talk with him. 
He told me all about himself and how 
much insurance he had and after our 
talk he saw he needed $20,000 more in- 
surance, but he said he was in a quan- 
dary. He wanted something in his old 
age and was thinking of taking out $20,- 
000 in a 20 year endowment policy but 
he could not afford to pav for it. He 
was 36 years of age and had $30,000 
worth of insurance. T said, “Suppose you 
took $20,000 worth of ordinary life in- 
surance, let us look at the situation when 
you arrive at the age of 65. At the age 
of 65, your two boys will be grown up. 
well on their way and taking care of 
themselves and your daughters mav be 
married at that time. You will not have 
the need for protection you have at the 
present time. The ordinary life policy 
of $50,000 will give you an income as 
long as you live for vou and your wife 
of $150 a month.” He was very much 
surprised. He did not realize that his 
values in his insurance amounted to any- 
thing like that at that time. 

Do Not Know Value of Insurance 

“T might sav right here that T do not 
believe that the average man knows the 
relation of life insurance to his own life. 
He has heard about cash values. The 
salesman has told him about cash values 
but he does not know the relationship 
of cash values to himself and what they 
will be later on. 

“T find out that men like to know ap- 
proximately what they have to put into 
life insurance through your lifetime and 
if you have some way of knowing this 
vourself. it is going to help vou in talk- 
ing to different prospects. If you go up 
to age 40, we will sav, if vou will divide 
the man’s age bv 2. it will give you the 
yearlv percent of the face of the policy 
that he puts in or deposits each vear. 
For instance, 40 divided by 2 is 20 and 
point off to make it 2% or 50% of 40 
and point off 3 to get 2% or $20 a thon- 
sand and I usually talk in percentages in 
talking to a prospect, instead of talking 
in specific amounts.” 

.The speaker said the greater part of 
his prospects came from his clients. 

















WHEN THE BIG PARADE 
OF 1997 STARTS NEXT WEEK 


get in line with— 


— Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-7 














ESTATE SHRINKAGE SHOWN 





New York “Times” Appraisals Show 
Shrinkage Due to Expense That 
Must Be Paid 


One of the things that an insurance 
agent should impress upon a policyholder 
is a realization of the expenses that must 
be paid at the time of his death or short- 
ly afterwards. The value of an estate 
is invariably much less than the deceased 
thought it would be. A policyholder is 
quite apt to believe that his property 
possesses a greater value than it actually 
does. Usually, after a man dies, his es- 
tate is liable for the income tax upon 
his income for the last year. He does 
not always realize the fact that this item 
may be a dead loss because of the fact 
that his earning capacity has ceased. 
Then again, he often forgets the fact 
that his family may be in immediate 
need of cash assistance. To meet this 
contingency, a forced sale of securities 
may be found necessary. 

In short, these other estimated values 
as set up by the deceased or by his 
widow and this unexpected shrinkage, 
which is always the case, may cause very 
tragical and pitiful situations for those 
who are involved. You will be surprised 
if you try some of your clients, to find 


how many are lacking in this kind of 
insurance to take care of expenses fol- 
lowing the death of their supporter. 
Following is a record of estates ap- 
praised in the New York “Times” issue 
of October 9 and 10, showing the shrink- 
age due to expenses that had to be paid 
before the final settlement of the estate: 





AGENT FRACTURES WRISTS 

A pair of broken ‘wrists, received when 
he plunged through an open doorway 
while calling on a prospect, failed to 
keep H. E. Palmer, Bankers Life sales- 
man of the company’s Milwaukee 
agency, out of the wind-up of the com- 
pany’s October Policy Holders’ cam- 
paign. The unfortunate accident oc- 
curred on the evening of October 26. Mr. 
Palmer opened a door which he believed 
led to the upper floor of the dwelling 
only to discover, too late, that the stair- 
way was out. He dropped to the base- 
ment, fracturing both wrists in the fall. 
Two days later, accompanied by his wife, 
the salesman went out and wrote appli- 
cations aggregating $11,000, Mrs. Palmer 
filling in the applications and otherwise 
assisting her injured husband. Mr. 
Palmer finished October with a produc- 


tion of $29,000. 








Date of Entry Gross Net Shrinkage 
1. May Ae. $ 30,200 $ 28,600 7% $ 2,200 
2. March 25, 1925........ 31,000 28,700 7% 2,300 
3. May i 11,800 10,900 8% 900 
4, June: © 13) 9925:...6.2%0 88,700 80,300 9% 8,400 
S. Aue, 15) 1926...6.<k65 18,100 16,500 9% 1,600 
6. Fan. 21, 1905..0.660. 149,700 136,100 9% 13,600 
\ fe | ee 13,200 12,000 9% 1,200 
8 Dec. 2, 1924........ 76,900 68,400 11% 8,500 
9 Jane 12° 9925. «...:<% 14,400 12,700 12% 1,700 
10: fune 13/9923.....:.:.% 5,000 3,900 22% 1,100 
11. Jan. a ae 3,100 2,300 26% 800 
12 May 1, 1926........ 16/500 10,600 36% 5,900 


Average Shrinkage 14%. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 








A 


Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. They conceived an organization that 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 

During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 








Organized 1851 


Montgomery Talks At 
Berlet Sales Meeting 


THE DISCUSSIONS ARE LIVELY 





Takes Up Direct Mail Methods; Says 


Proper Sales Talk Must 
Supplement Letters 





Direct-by-mail pre-approach,  intelli- 
gently directed and carefully followed by 
personal interviews, can be made the 
means of building a real clientele and a 
real income, J. Renwick Montgomery, 
Philadelphia manager for the Phoenix 
Mutual, told those present at the six- 
teenth of Jack Berlet’s Money Making 
Sales Talks, held at the Guardian Life 
Agency in Philadelphia this month. 

“You will have no trouble in getting 
ten people a day to see if you use the 
system of direct-by-mail solicitation,” 
Mr. Montgomery said. “But you must 
keep in mind that the letters are only 
self-starters, with probably only one sug- 
gestion included therein and that may 
not be of value except as a means of 
getting in to see the prospect. As soon 


as you stand before the prospect, the - 


letter has accomplished its purpose, and 
the rest of the interview depends on your 
knowledge of the business, your person- 
ality and your experience in handling a 
situation.” 

“There is a great turnover in life in- 
surance sales forces, principally because 
of the aimless ‘pavement pounding’ and 
‘doorbell ringing’ involved in lack of sys- 
tematic pre-approach plans. The mail 
system gives the salesman an opportu- 
nity to select his prospects, his working 
area and gives his audience a chance to 
turn over in his mind the possibility of 
any plan of saving or insurance offered. 

Types of Letters Used 


“There are 22 types of letters that 
can be used in connection with 54 differ- 
ent kinds of contracts, so that in plan- 
ning your letter, keep in mind that you 
cannot hope to cover the entire subject 
of insurance, as it relates to the indi- 
vidual you are soliciting, on paper. 

“The most profitable type of letter in 
my experience has been the ’something- 
for nothing’ appeal, with a return post- 
age paid card enclosed. The card return 
is followed up by the agent with a mem- 
orandum book, stamped with the pros- 
pect’s name and that let’s you in where 
you want to be. Use the best stationery, 
tvpewrite your letters and have an offi- 
cial of your company or agency sign the 
letter, and mail in from an out-of-town 
address. 

“The mail system won’t make any more 
money for you unless you give the proper 
sales talk in the presence of the client. 
But it will give you access to a new 
field of endeavor, taking you away from 
the field of friends and from the eternal 
‘solitaire’ with prospect cards on hand in 
the office.” 

The meeting was one of the best at- 
tended, and a lively discussion followed 
in which it was brought out that ap- 
proximately 25% returns could be ex- 
pected by this system, but that all pros- 
pects on the list should be visited. The 
system is usually offered to the agents 
on a credit basis, a nominal sum being 
made in order to establish the agent’s 
financial interest in each prospect. 





FIELDMAN PROMOTED 

Roy R. Henderson, a personal pro- 
ducer of the Pacific coast clearing of- 
fice of the New York Life since 1917, 
has been promoted to agency organizer 
of that office. Mr. Henderson is presi- 
dent of the Northern Association of Cali- 
fornia Life Underwriters and is_ well 
known among insurance men of the 
west. His first year in life insurance 
he qualified for the $100,000 club, and 
each year since then he has been a mem- 


ber of the $200,000 club. . 
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» BUSINESS 
\CERTERS 
\ 


Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





A. J. Quigley, of 
the Connecticut’ Mu- 
tual, on the Pacific 
Coast, recently 
sketched for agents 
of that company some of his “repeat 
business.” He said among other things: 

“Some ten years ago | met the man- 
ager of a large concern, through a man 
who had desk space in his office. Later 
I wrote ‘A’ a 20 Pay Life and a 5 Year 
Term, which later was converted as of 
original age to 20 Pay Life. ‘B’ was thus 
written for 20 Pay E 60, being a young 
unmarried fellow, and a year later an- 
other policy of $5,000 E at 65 plan. 

“A partnership of four men was 
formed and after careful nursing, four 
$5,000 Ten Year Endowments (for re- 
serve protection) were written—also two 
$1,000 5 Year time obligations. One of 
these later converted to 20 Year Endow- 
ment, the other ran out at the end of 
period. Later one of four partners went 
out, and a new man came in—result—a 
Four Year Term policy to fit in with the 
balance of endowment period; also a 
$10,000 E 65 personal policy. Later I 
found that A was swinging a rather large 
deal, and placed a $25,000 Annual Life 
contract to protect same with premiums 
on monthly basis. B was also written for 
$5,000 E 65 policy account of being mar- 
ried, and later a $1,500 Term policy to 
protect a loan. 

“The 10 Year Endowment policies are 
now approaching maturity, and I have 
just arranged for three more $5,000 Two 
Year Term policies to protect the heavy 
reserve now on these Endowment poli- 
cies, that is—to again place the insurance 
risk on the insurance company instead of 
on the local partnership. At the end 
of Endowment period (2 years hence) 
there are four term policies on four part- 
ners and I expect to use some of the 
$20,000 of Endowment money to make 
these term policies convert. 

“Summary :—In Ten Years I have ar- 
ranged— 

“Eighteen separate policies, totalling 
over $100,000. 

“Premiums collected over $4,200.” 

* € *& 


A Summary 
Of Some 


Repeat Business 


Hayes B. Crist, of 


What Topeka, Kan., had a 
Disability 20 Year Endowment 
Could Do policy with the Aetna 


Life. taken out in 

1906. It did not include disability and 
in 1912 the policy lapsed. 

A. V. Davenport, an Aetna Life agent, 


recently located Mr. Crist in Tulsa, 
Okla., and paid him $48, the Pure En- 
dowment value of the policy, less a $150 
loan. He writes the company as follows: 

“[ had some difficulty in locating this 
party, finally notified him by letter to 
call here for check. He was brought 
into the office yesterday as the man 1s 
now totally blind. 

“T asked him when he had lost his 
sight and he said ‘fourteen years ago.’ 
Consequently, he was unable to pay for 
the 1912 premium or any subsequent 
ones. The policy had a loan against it 
for $150 and he now has received a full 
and final settlement of $48. 

“Tt is interesting to note the difference 
in settlement which would have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Crist had it been possi- 
ble for him in 1906 to have secured the 
protection of Disability 3 when this pol- 
icy was originally issued. Instead of only 
$48 now he would have been receiving 
an income of $10 monthly for the past 
fourteen years and to continue the rest 
of his life, and instead of a cash settle- 
ment of $48 would have received $850. 
This is a startling illustration of the fact 
that men insurable now may completely 
lose their eyesight in three or four years 
and if their insurance is protected by 
Disability 3 be relieved of premium pay- 
ments and receive also a very welcome 
monthly income.” 


* * * 


Norman E. Ells- 


Thought He worth, recently ap- 
Was A pointed superintend- 
Failure ent of agents of the 


Acacia of Washing- 
ton, D. C., once thought he was a failure 
as a life man. He kept at it and found 
that he wasn’t. “The Life Aetna-Izer” 
tells his story in part: 

“Mr. Ellsworth began his career as an 
agent of the Edward A. Woods agency 
of the Equitable Life in Pittsburgh, and 
the story goes that he found his path as 
a beginner far from easy. However, he 
persevered and success eventually 
crowned his efforts. Making good as an 
agent, he became an assistant manager, 
and was shifted first to New Orleans, 
and later to Atlanta where he was in- 
strumental, among other things, in intro- 
ducing an insurance course at the 
Georgia School of Technology. 

“Tt was but two years ago that the 
young man who had thought himself a 
failure as an insurance salesman became 
the Aetna’s general agent in Washing- 


ton. In Washington Mr. Ellsworth start- 
ed from scratch, as there was practically 
no business in force, and what there was 
had been written by the Baltimore 
agency. He built up an organization of 
full-time Aetna-izers and turned the Dis- 
trict of Columbia into an Aetna domain, 
and at the end of his first year became 
president of thé District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters’ Association.” 











FREE HEALTH TESTS 


The Missouri State Life has announced 
that beginning December 1 the company’s 
medical department will offer free health 
tests to the policyholders of the com- 
pany irrespective of size or character of 
policy held. The sole purpose of this 
service is to help the policyholder pre- 
serve his health. Medical Director D, 
Y. Jaudon will direct the work. 








Policies backed by one of the ver 


character and ability. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 





y strongest companies in the country, havi 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. poneeeeiei: 


Exceptional opportunity és offered to salesmen o 


Communicate at once wit 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 

















AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 


Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 


- Home Office Co-operation. You’ll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 























In new business over 1925. 


Field Force. 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


f 5unded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial increase 


f All previous records have been shattered. 
is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate with 
this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 







This great expansion 
-operation between the Home Office and the 
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NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


contented field workers. 


justified. 


and for themselves. 


34 NASSAU STREET, 




















A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. To-day, 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Thrift Book Has 
55 Pages on Insurance 


CONTAINS MANY GOOD TIPS 
W.A. a egies. Feels That 
$5,000 Policy is Too Little for 


the Average Family 


Quite appropriately a book on thrift 
entitled, “tlow to Get Ahead Financially” 
by William A. Schnedler, 
personal financial 
Electric ¢ 
per & Bros. just as the life 
companics and underwriters 
wide are preparing to observe 
Thrift Week, January 17-23. 

Feeling that most people are 
to get advice which will tell them how 
to gain financial independence by the 
proper observance of thrift, Mr. Schned 
ler has gone into considerable detail as 
to how this can be brought about. His 
chapters are under such headings as “The 


counselor on 
Western 


», has been published by Har- 


probl ns, 


insurance 
country- 


National 


carci 


Real Meaning of Thrift”; “Spending 
Less Than One Earns’; “How Much 
Should I Save”; “Investing Savings 


Wisely”; “When to Borrow Money to 
Get Ahead.” and “Life Insurance.” 

One of his suggestions was that people 
should set aside a reserve fund out of 
their earnings to provide tor future 
emergencies, just as every insurance 
company provides a reserve for each pol 
icy written, in order that claims may be 
paid whenever they fall due in the fu- 
ture. 

Saving on Luxuries 

“Therefore,” cautions Mr. Schnedler, 
“Tf you feel like spending $10 for some 
thing you could do just as well without, 
some luxury which must be paid for out 
of your net income, remember — = 
$10 net income is equivalent to eight 
days’ work and perhaps you will come 
to the conclusion that the labor required 
to procure this unnecessary thing is 
more than it is worth. Perhaps you will 
decide that it is better to put this amount 
and similar amounts where they can be 
used for necessities or emergencies at 
some future time. If your income is 
less than $2,000, then obviously the 
length of time you must work for a given 
net income will be proportionately 
greater.” 

Mr. Schnedler devoted fifty-five pages 
to life insurance in his book, the chapter 
being headed by President Calvin Coo- 
lidge’s widely quoted views on this sub- 
ject. Beginning with a definition of nog 
insurance and why people buv it, the 
thor continued by describing the differ- 
ent kinds of companies and policies in 
an easy, readable fashion. 

How Much Life Insurance To Buy 

One of the most interesting features 
of this chapter was Mr. Schnedler’s 
thought on how much life insurance to 
buy. He said: “Most insurance is 
bought for the purpose of at least par- 
tially replacing the earning power of the 
insured. If a man’s income is $3,000 a 


What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 


contract with Fidelity. 


More than 36,000 direct’ leads a 


year from Head Office lead service. . 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company,’ operating ‘in forty 


states. 


Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 


$325,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WASTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


PHILADELPHIA 











FIRM as the 





RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, 
ness with,’ whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


“easy to do busi- 

















year, if his personal expenses, insurance 
and savings amount to $1,000, then the 
present requirements of his family are 
$2,000, which is equivalent to 5% on $40,- 
OOO. In other words, it would require 
an estate of $40,000 to produce the net 
income which this man is now providing 
for his family. 

“It should be the desire and ambition 
of every man to provide an estate which 
will replace his earning power as far as 
possible, in case he is taken away from 
his family or other dependents. If he 
relies upon saving and investing, he may 
not live long enough to accumulate much 
property; he must have something which 
will guarantee a definite sum, regardless 
of how long he lives. 

“This ‘something’ is life insurance, be- 
cause, as soon as he pays his first pre- 
mium he has set up an estate’ which, in 
all cases, is larger than he would be able 
to accumulate in many years of saving. 
The only method of creating an estate 
which cannot be interrupted by death is 
life insurance. 

“If a man spends all of his savings on 
insurance, then he will be unable to ac- 
cumulate funds for a home, for emer- 
gencies, or for his old age, unless his 
insurance is under the endowment 
plan.” 


Is a $5,000 Policy Sufficient? 


So Mr. Schnedler urges that each man 
must therefore decide what insurance 
protection he can afford to give his fam- 
ily and how much he can afford to in- 








Lincoln National Life organization. 


The same men who founded 
years ago are still at its head. 
Except for the 
been a change 


moved by a common ambition of 


ANOTHER YEAR OF HARMONY 


When 1926 is ended it will mark another year of harmony for the. 


the Company 
There has never 
retirement from business of one man, 
even in the Executive 


Had not every one of these men been of high personal character and 
service for the Company, 


not have worked happily and successfully 
years. 


more than twenty-one 
been a reorganization. 
there has never 
Committee, 


they would 


together through all these 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $450,000,000 in Force 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 








vest toward a fund to provide for future 
necessities and emergencies. 

Continuing, he said: “It is surprising 
how many intelligent men seem to think 
that a life insurance policy of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 is the extent of the es- 
tate which they are expected to leave to 
their families. Even if carefully invested 
at 6% interest $10,000 will result in an 
income of only $6000 a year, whereas the 
minimum amount required to meet the 
living expenses of a family might be 
$2,000 or $3,000. 

“If instead of trying to live upon the 
income from an insurance estate, a fam- 
ily spends the principal, then an estate 
of $10,000 if spent at the rate of about 
$500 each three months will last only 
about six years. Then what? 

“The ambition and plan of everyone 
should be to leave an estate which will 
be large enough to support one’s depend- 
ents according to the standard of living 
to which they are accustomed. The 
length of time over which such protec- 
tion should be provided will depend upon 
the conditions surrounding each individ- 
ual case.” 


MISS SHAPIRO SAILS 
Mary Z. Shapiro, who has been with 
the New York Life for the past two 
years, sailed this week on the 5 





“Franconia” for a cruise to the West In- 
dies. She expects to return about Janu- 
ary 6. Miss Shapiro qualified for the 
New York Life banquet dinner to Presi- 
dent Darwin P. Kingsley which is to be 
held on December 30. 


COMMISSIONER HANDS RESIGNS 





Head of Michigan Insurance Dep’t Goes 
Out With Governor; Becomes Agency 
Sup’t of Mutual Life Company 


Insurance Commissioner Leonhard 
Hands of Michigan has resigned, effec- 
tive December 31. He goes out of office 
with the rest of the administration of 
Governor Groesbeck. Mr. Hands will 
become superintendent of agencies for 
the Michigan Mutual Life of Detroit, a 
company established in 1867 and now do- 
ing business in seventeen states. The 
Michigan Mutual Life has about $148,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force and at 
the close of last year had admitted as- 
sets of over $20,000,000 with a surplus of 
over $1,427,000. J. J. Mooney is presi- 
dent and A. F. Moore secretary. 

Governor-elect Green has made no an- 
nouncement regarding a successor to Mr. 
Hands, although First Deputy H. B. 
Corell is mentioned for the post. 





POLICY ADVANCES 
Provident Mutual Tells Agents Methods 
Which May Be Used in Collateral 


Security Cases 


The Provident Mutual has issued a cir- 
cular telling of methods to be used when 
it is desired to make an advance on a 
policy that has been assigned as collat- 
eral security. Either of these methods 
are available: 

1. The Collateral Assienee may release 
his interest in the policy, the advance pa- 
pers be executed by the parties in inter- 
est, and the policy reassigned as collat- 
eral. 

2. The Collateral Assignee may join 
with the other parties in interest in ex- 
ecuting the advance papers. 

Heretofore only the first method has 
been allowed. This method may still be 
preferred in some cases if the collateral 
assignee objects to joining the advance 
papers, but “we believe that in most 
cases the second method will be pre- 
fe ‘rred as it involves less trouble and red 
tape,” says the company. 





ROBERT GEMMELL DEAD 
Robert Gemmell, 57 years old, died 
Monday morning at his residence, 311 
Prospect avenue, Newark, N. J., after an 
illness of several months. Mr. Gemmell 
was assistant secretary in charge of 
claims of The Prudential, where he had 
been employed since 1894. He entered 
the employ of the company as a clerk 
and the following year was made assist- 
ant manager of division B. In 1898 he 
was made manager of division I and in 
1908 became supervisor of claims, and 
four years later appointed to the posi- 

tion he held at the time of his death. 





The Royal Guardian Life has paid 
$11,000 in cash dividends to its policy- 
holders this year. The company writes 
both ordinary and industrial insurance. 
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A Christmas Memorial 
From Dad to His Family 


JOHN H. SCOTT’S TESTED PLAN 





Home Life’s Christmas Gift Provision 
Will Extend Proceeds of $1,000 
Policy Over 44 Years 





“A Christmas memorial from Daddy to 
his wife and children in the form of a 
perpetual insurance policy is a wonder- 
ful thing for any father to establish, es- 
pecially since it is well within the means 
of all,” said John H. Scott, Brooklyn 
general agent, Home Life of New York, 
this week in introducing a tested plan 
for selling life insurance at Christmas 
time which he had used successfully for 
the past two years. 

“Most men are puzzled as to what to 
give their families at Christmas time,” 
he said. “Every year right after the 
holiday season decisions are made to jot 
down during the year gifts that would be 
appreciated the following Christmas. But 
soon these good resolutions are forgot- 
ten and when the big day rolls around 
the next year, Daddy is caught quite by 
surprise as usual and decides to give his 
wife a check and pick up a few things 
quickly for the children. Next year he'll 
do better, of course. And so it goes. 

A Permanent Christmas Memorial 

“To solve the problem once and for 
all, it is the easiest thing in the world 
for a father to arrange with any life 
insurance company for a _ permanent 
Christmas memorial. The plan of the 
Home Life is for Dad to execute what 
is known as a Christmas gift provision 
which provides that the proceeds of his 
policy be held, upon his death, until the 
next Christmas when a portion of the 
principal, together with interest, will be 
paid. Each Christmas thereafter a check 
will be sent until the funds are entirely 
exhausted. ; ; 

“For example, a $1,000 policy will 
guarantee a payment of $50 each Christ- 
mas for a guaranteed period of 29 years. 
Based upon the extra interest which is 
declared each year, if the 1926 dividends 
of the Home Life are maintained, this 
$50 will actually be paid for 44 years. Of 
course, a man may provide any multiple 
of $50 he desires by increasing the 
amount of the insurance. Just think, a 
man with a wife, mother and two chil- 
dren may take out a $5,000 policy and 
thereby provide $100 each Christmas for 
his wife, $50 for his mother and $50 for 
each of his two children. What father 
could resist such a practical Christmas 
suggestion | 

Presenting the Plan 


Mr. Scott has had a good deal of suc- 
cess by presenting the plan as follows: 

Agent: “Mr. , you look forward 
with pleasure to Christmas morning 
when your children open their gifts. It 
is a proud moment for you. You 
wouldn’t forego the happiness of that 
ewos jnq $41 djay pjnod nod jt uoIses00 
day you will not be here to make those 
gifts, and how they will miss ‘daddy!’ 

“You can make sure, though, that the 
Presents will go to them each Christmas 
after you are gone. The Home Life In- 
surance Co. will guarantee to send a 
check for $50 to each of your children 
so that it will arrive every Christmas for 
in affluent circumstances these checks 
will be constant reminders of a father’s 
devotion to his children. You will estab- 
lish a memorial from ‘Daddy.’ 

“Based upon our present dividend in- 
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terest rate, if this be maintained, it 
would continue the gifts for about forty- 
four years. By executing a_ special 
Christmas gift provision and attaching 
it to a new policy of only $1,000 writ- 
ten on your life, it will give $50 each 
Christmas to your little boy or girl. A 
similar policy for your other children 
and one for your wife as well, would 
give them all many a happy Christmas. 

“Althouch this plan has its greatest 
appeal in connection with a Christmas 
gift it can be used to cover birthday 
presents, or even a wedding remem- 
brance.” 





PRIDDY TO SPEAK 


William R. Collins, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, announced at the last monthly 
meeting of that organization that one of 
the speakers for the meeting in January 
would be Lawrence Priddy, star producer 
of the New York Life. The name of the 
other speaker will be announced later in 
the month. 





$1,800,000 ON TWO MEN 
_ Lawrence Priddy of the New York Life 
in a week wrote two policies in one day 
in one office. One was for $1,000,000; 
the other for $800,000. Both insured live 
in New York City. 
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the confidence of the public. 
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almost invariably follows that such men easily win and 
hold public confidence. 
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Myrick Makes Plea 
For More Idealism 


SPEAKS AT McNAMARA AGENCY 








Believes Young Agent Should Be Given 
Encouragement, Whether He “Sells 
Well or Indifferently Well” 





Julian S. Myrick, of the Ives & Myrick 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
addressed a good sized audience at the 
offices of the J. C. McNamara organiza- 
tion, New York City, recently. Mr. 
Myrick, after briefly sketching the his- 
tory of the life insurance business since 
its inception, told something of the 
agency system which, he declared, came 
into being with the first insurance com- 
pany, namely, the Mutual Life, in 1843. 

Speaking of the organization of the 
first mutual company, and the capital 
that was required to start it, he said that 
this could not be done without hiring 
agents and in this way he agency sys- 
tem was started. 


Encourage Young Agent 


Referring to the selling of life insur- 
ance, he said an agent could not have 
too high standards and that there was 
too little of idealism in the business. On 
the other hand, he was of the opinion 
that there are too many so-called ex- 
perts in the life insurance business, and 
that young men and women should be 
encouraged in their efforts regardless of 
whether or not they sell “well or indif- 
ferently well.” “The more people there 
are who try to sell life insurance,” said 
the speaker, “the more life insurance 
there is to be sold. So I say, let the 
young people have a chance: they will 
correct their mistakes later on.” 

Mr. Myrick said he deplored the tend- 
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ency amongst some agents to change 
policies of their policyholders. 
“Remember, the client has probably 
built up a reserve through the years and 
it should not be torn down,” he said. 
Mr. Myrick referred to a luncheon re- 
cently given to A. W. Atwood, well- 
known writer and contributor to the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” which he at- 
tended. During the luncheon he talked 
with Mr. Atwood who said he could not 
understand why more people do not come 
in and buy insurance; why it is they 


‘have to be sold. Mr. Myrick said he 


believed that this was due in large part 
to the old “die to win” idea which had 
been for so long a time in the conscious- 
ness of the American people, and that it 
would take a long while to rid them of 
some of their old prejudices. He said 
it was also the result of the unethical 
things that were done by agents years 
ago such as “rebating” and “twisting,” 
but that the life insurance business was 
now on a much higher plane and people 
were coming to understand this. 





JOINS HART & EUBANK FORCES 


Hart & Eubank, general agents for the 
Aetna Life, have announced that Harry 
G. Hockstader has become associated 
with their organization at 100 William 
Street, New York. 


HARLEY J. EMERSON RETIRES 





Buffalo Life Managers’ Association Give 
Him Farewell Dinner; Presented 
With Sheepskin Scroll 


Members of the Buffalo Life Mana- 
gers’ Association gave a farewell dinner 
last week at the Buffalo Athletic Club 
for Harley J. Emerson, manager of the 
Buffalo agency of the Mutual Life, who 
will retire from active business January 
1. Mr. Emerson has headed the local 
agency for the past year and has been 
with the Mutual Life for a number of 
years, having formerly managed their 
office in Rochester and also in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Newton FE, Turgeon presided. Among 
the speakers were Howard A. Vidal, gen- 
eral agent for the National Life; Percy 
G. Lapey, general agent for the John 
Hancock; Chas. F. Adams, former man- 
ager for the Equitable Life; Henry 
Wertimer, manager The Prudential; 
Clay Babcock, manager Mutual Life, 
Rochester, and Fred A. G. Merrill, gen- 
eral agent for the State Mutual. 

Mr. Merrill presented Mr. Emerson 
with a sheepskin scroll signed by each 
guest present, as a token of esteem and 
friendship. 

Mr. Emerson contemplates a motor 
trip to Florida shortly after his retire- 
ment, and later take a western trip. 


LOSE LICENSE FEE SUIT 





Case Ruled Out by Wisconsin Court 
Under Statute of Limitations; Ef- 
fects N. Y. Life Companies 


Madison, Wis., Dec. 14.—Two suits 
brought by New York life insurance 
companies to recover license fees paid to 
the state on the ground that they were 
excessive were won by the state today 
when judgment was denied to both ac- 
tions. Both cases were ruled out under 
the statute of limitations. 


The original actions in the supreme 
court, was brought by the New York 
Life and the Mutual Life of New York, 
to recover license fees paid the state. 
Under the Wisconsin law the state re- 
quires that New York life companies pay 
the same license fee as New York re- 
quires Wisconsin life companies to pay 
to do business in that state. The tax 
commission of New York construed the 
law of New York, and as construed, ap- 
plied it to the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., a Wisconsin company ap- 
plying for license in New York. Wis- 
consin applied the same rule to plain- 
tiffs when they applied for licenses in 
Wisconsin. Later, the New York Court 
of Appeals reversed the tax commission 
and secured a lower charge for licenses 
in that state. 

The supreme court found that the six- 
year statute of limitations had run 
against the claims. The court further 
found that these companies had not pre- 
sented their claims in time. 





NEW SOUTHERN LIFE AGENCY 


Folmar Bros. have been appointed 
agents for the Louisiana State Life ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Ira 
F. Archer, superintendent of agencies. 
They will operate in Alabama, Florida 
and Mississippi but for the present will 
make a special drive for business in Ala- 
bama. The main office of the new agency 
is located in Troy, Ala. 
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Here is the architect’s conception of the 
greater Union Central Home Office building, 
when the proposed annex to the present sky- 
scraper is finally completed. Eight stories of 

annex are to be erected at once. The 
to take care of 
the company’s growth for the next 75 years. 


MARCHING FORWARD IN 1927 


(The Union Central’s Sixtieth Year) 


SOME OF OUR OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS 


1. A new $4,000,000 office annex on the largest downtown site in 
Cincinnati. 


2. A new and complete educational system for the Field Force 


FOR THE YEAR: 


(Now being built.) 


of the Union Central. 


3. New and attractive literature for sales purposes. 


4, Fifty thousand leads for our Agents, developed through 
direct mail. 


5. Constant assistance to our policyholders, through free health 
tests, planning of insurance programs and estates, reinstate- 
ments, term conversions, changes of beneficiary, and other 
services which can be rendered by our Agents with the assist- 
ance of the Medical Department and Policyholders’ Service 


Division. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


More Than One Billion, 215 Millions of Insurance in Force 
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Successful Writer of 
Railroad Insurance 
HAS AN INTERESTING CAREER 





J. V. Reilly, Insurance Broker, Tells 
Some of His Experiences in 
Insuring Rail Employes 


According to Joseph V. Reilly, insur- 
ance broker, with offices in the Flatiron 





building, New York, insurance companies 
have lost a lot of railroad business in the 
past because of 
ignorance of pay- 
roll classifications 
and a desire for 
intensive solicita- 
tion. The result 
has been top- 
heavy pay rolls 
and ultimate trou- 
ble for insurance 
companies in the 
Mav@eeeees | §= form of cancella- 
J. V. REILLY tions. | : 

Mr. Reilly, who is a specialist in rail- 
road insurance, talked to a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter the 
other day in his office in the Flatiron 
building about his plan for insuring rail- 
road officials and employes. He has re- 
cently made a contract with the Chicago 
& Kastern Hlinois Railroad Company to 
insure ail their employes under a_ plan 
oi his which is substantially as follows: 


The Plan 

All employes will be eligible to any 
standard form of life insurance written 
by the insurance company such_ as 
straizht life, 20 Payment Life, 15 Pay- 
ment Life, 10 Payment Life, 20 Year En- 
dowment, 15 Year Endowment, 10 Year 
Endowment and Term Insurance. The 
maximum amount of insurance offered is 
$10,000 and the minimum amount 1s 
$1,000. Applicants between the ages. of 
16 and 55 are cligible without medical 
examination to this plan. Employes over 
the age of 55 can apply for the insurance 
but must undergo without cost to them a 
medical examination. 

The wives of all employes can also be 
covered under this arrangement. This is 
a distinct advantage to the husband. A 
small policy of $1,000 on every house- 
wife would certainly prevent heavy 
financial burdens to the average railroad- 
er, The payment for such protection is 
made from payroll monthly and never 
varies in cost. A payorder card must be 
signed and such order can be terminated 
at any time by letter requesting that pay- 
ments cease in case of financial trouble. 

Another advantage of this plan of in- 
surance protection js brought out in the 
fact that should an employe terminate 
his services with the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Co. for any reason what- 
soever, he can remit directly and on the 
same monthly basis, to the insurance 
company involved whose branch offices 
over the country will accept money or- 
ders, checks or cash. 

Right of Examination 


When an employe leaves the railroad, 
the company through special courtesy 
notifies the insurance company and a no- 
tice is sent by mail to the individual. If 
the employe has not remitted, several 
such reminders are sent to him so that 
unless he chooses to neglect his insur- 
ance, great effort is made to aid him in 
continuing it. It is optional with the 
employe after departure from the rail- 
road as to whether he remits monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 
_In connection with the non-examina- 
tion features of this plan, the insurance 
company reserves the right to request an 
examination on any employe whose in- 
surance or physical history is such that 
it would require additional data other 
than the usual application. There are 
times when employes are rejected for in- 
surance by several companies and of 
course it is not expected that the com- 
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pany take over a physically impaired 
risk. 

Another feature of this plan is that 
many men and women can secure insur- 
ance under it who could not succeed in 
passing the usual rigorous medical ex- 
amination of the average insurance com- 
pany. 

From a financial or cost standpoint 
this plan has been approved because of 
the fact that the heavy cost or semi- 
annual cost of the average policy of 
$2,500 is just enough to embarrass the 
employe at the time it is due, whereas 
on the monthly payment basis the cost 


is 1/12 of the annual payment and can 


be worked into the monthly budget of 
any employe who feels that a little more 
life insurance would not be a bad invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Reilly pointed out that while the 
total cost of this insurance is borne 
wholly by the individual employe, with- 
out the consent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Tllinois Railway Company to the collec- 
tion of this premium from the pavrolls 
the insurance laws would not permit his 
plan to operate. 


Insurance Training 


Mr. Reilly has had twelve years’ expe- 
rience in the insurance business, seven 
years of which have been almost entirely 
devoted to a study of railroad insurance; 
so that he speaks with an authoritative 
knowledge of the subject. He received 
his early training in the home office of 
the Metropolitan Life, going from there 
to the field as a salesman. He resigned 
from the company in 1917 to enter the 
service of the American army in the 
World War and served over two years 
overseas. He served with an infantry 
regiment of the 77th Division and knows 
something of trench warfare as a result 
of his being in the fighting branch of the 
service. 

Upon his return from abroad he man- 
aged the overseas insurance department 
of the Knights of Columbus. At the con- 


clusion of that work he entered the group 
department of the Travelers at Hartford, 
Conn., in March, 1920. He was later 
transferred to the New York office of 
the Travelers, resigning in 1922 to open 
a brokerage agency with offices in the 
Flatiron building, New York. 


Office Reflects Railroad Atmosphere 


He has surrounded himself with a dis- 
tinctively railroad atmosphere. On the 
walls of his office are several paintings 
and photographs of railway scenes, some 
of them striking in color. He says he 
plans to emphasize this atmosphere still 
more by having some of his desk ob- 
jects in the form of tiny signal lamps, 
thus reflecting to the observer the spe- 
cial type of insurance he represents. 

He has a genuine enthusiasm for this 
work and there is no sacrifice that he will 
not make to spread the idea of life in- 
surance amongst railroad men. He has 
striven hard to put across the message 
of life insurance to them and thus far he 
has succeeded well. He has worked day 
and night, both in the office and out in 
the field. On one occasion he walked 
five miles along railroad tracks, in a small 
railroad town, to reach a yardmaster who 
was a prospect for life insurance. He 
did this at night because the man could 
not be seen at any other time. 

“The trouble with the average railroad- 
er,” said Mr. Reilly, “is that he is so 
busy at his job that he does not have 
sufficient time to listen to an insurance 
agent. Many of them work long hours 
and others work during the night. The 
insurance salesman who seeks out rail- 
road men to sell insurance to does so at 
a great sacrifice of time but with a 100% 
sincerity in attempting to reach him. 

“Another reason why insurance agents 
do not have better contact with railroad 
men is that they have to be mighty per- 
severing when they strike a small, one- 
horse railroad junction. The morale of the 
average agent gets very low from a sales 
angle in such places where there is per- 
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haps nothing but a movie house for en- 
tertainment. 

“One more idea that insurance com- 
panies can read with interest,” said Mr. 
Reilly, “is the prevention of lapsing of 
life insurance written on the salary allot- 
ment or salary savings plan. I have a 
follow-up system for this whereby I ar- 
range with the railroad that as soon as 
an employe leaves the service, they mail 
me a pink slip notice showing where he 
has gone so that we are in a position to 
get immediately in touch with him.” 

Mr. Reilly has worked out in his office 
an elaborate color-card system which 
gives data as to the name of the carrier 
and the individuals themselves. The 
color pink, blue or yellow serve to identi- 
fy the type of business that has been 
insured. The pink cards are records of 
railroad men only: the yellow show mis- 
cellaneous business written by Mr. Reilly, 
Many persons ring him on the telephone 
during the day for information of this 
sort, and he has it at his finger tips. 

He has a good eye for advertising val- 
ues and writes good sales.letters. Re- 
cently he received from J. F. Shinn, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Frie Rail- 
road, whose employes he insured under 
a group policy in 1924, the following let- 
ter of commendation: “Your greeting 
card is a marvel and I thank you for 
your courtesy in remembering me. If I 
had not known before, I would know 
now why men like to have you call on 
them and why you are successful in your 
business.” . 

The contracts for the insurance to be 
written on the lives of the employes of 
the Chicago & Easetrn Ilinois Railroad 
have been signed, and delivered to Mr. 
Reilly. The insurance will be written 
through Mr. Reilly’s brokerage agency 
with the help of his salesmen immediate- 
ly after January 1. 

In August, 1922, Mr. Reilly, with the 
assistance of a staff of solicitors, wrote 
a large group policy on the lives of the 
clerical personnel and the officers of the 
Erie Railroad. This insurance was placed 
through the Travelers. Some of this in- 
surance was written on the salary allot- 
ment plan. 


BROOKLYN MANAGERS’ LUNCH 


Graham C. Wells and William Searle, 
of National Ass’n., Tell 
of Thrift Movement 

The Brooklyn Life Managers held their 
regular monthly luncheon meeting last 
Wednesday at which Graham C. Wells, 
general agent of the Provident Mutual, 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Wells, 
who is chairman of the Thrift Committee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, talked on the progress of the 
thrift movement and outlined the pro- 
gram for the month of January. William 
Searle, assistant to president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, also 
spoke. 

The following persons were appointed 
to a committee to be in charge of the 
Thrift Campaign in Brooklyn: John H. 
Scott, general agent, Home Life; Har- 
old H. Letcher, manager, Brooklyn of- 
fice of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; and “Jack” Warshauer, general 
agent of the Brooklyn National Life. 
They will supervise the distribution of 
literature and arrange to supply speakers 
for the various business and social or- 
ganizations throughout Brooklyn. 





BLANCHARD ESTATE TO FAMILY 
The bulk of the estate of Leon N. F. 
Blanchard, former executive of The Pru- 
dential, who died December 4, is divided 
between his widow, a _ son, Wallace 
Blanchard, and a daughter, Mrs. Bertha 
B. Clayton, under the terms of his will 
filed for probate in the office of Surro- 
gate E. G. Griffin, in Newark. Another 
son, L. E. Blanchard, of Summit, N. J., 
has been willed $25 per week for the 
rest of his natural life. The estate is 
estimated to be worth about $1,000,000. 
The deceased who was the son of Noah 
F. Blanchard, one of the founders and 
an early president of The Prudential, 
was among the few to hold stock in that 
company since it was mutualized. 
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COMMISSION SENTIMENT 
CHANGED 

That the local agency forces of the 
country in general prefer to be paid a 
flat rate of commission for all lines of 
fire business rather than varying per- 
centages, according to classification or lo- 
cation of risks, is evidenced by the over- 
whelming support accorded the new flat 
scale of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. In the Southeast, and in cer- 
tain States in the Southwest, the local 
agents have in the last few years asked 
for, and usually received, the flat scale 
of remuneration. The idea gained favor 
rapidly in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States and for over a year 
agents’ associations in several of these 
States agitated for the flat scale. 

When the organization committee of 
the E. U. A. early this year offered to 
local agents in this section of the coun- 
try a modified graded scale, there was 
instant opposition, which crystallized the 
growing sentiment in support of the flat 
scale. The wishes of the agents led the 
company executives to offer agents the 
alternative of either a graded or a flat 
scale. To this the response leaves no 
doubt but that the great majority of 
agents are going to take the latter. Some 
agents, for individual reasons, will sign 
up for the E. U. A. graded scale, but the 
feelings of most agents are distinctly 
away from the old graded scale system. 
It will probably not be many years be- 
fore other sections of the country follow 
suit. 





ARE FRATERNALS GOING AHEAD 
OR BEHIND? 

In view of the raking over the coals 
which fraternal insurance companies, so- 
cieties and associations are undergoing 
in Pennsylvania it is interesting to note 
again whether this system of insurance 
is standing still, going back or progress- 
ing. Considerable light on the matter 
can be thrown by a paper recently de- 
livered before the Actuarial Society by 
James S. Elston of the Travelers. In 
that paper he prints tables relative to 
fraternal orders, assessment life insur- 
ance and stipulated premium companies. 

As to fraternal orders, in 1890 there 
were 62 with 1,329,391 certificates in force 
and outstanding insurance of $2,625,000,- 
000. By 1905 the peak had been reached 


in number of orders as there were then 
570 of them. The 6,118,000 certificates 
totaled more than $8,000,000 outstanding. 
By 1921 the number had been cut down 
to 283 orders with more than 8,500,000 of 
certificates and in excess of $9,000,000,000 
«f insurance in force. The peak number 
of insurance certificates in force was in 
1924 when the number was 12,500,000 for 
$9,805,000,000 of outstanding insurance. 

In 1925 the number of certificates had 
fallen by more than 4,000,000 although 
the number of orders fell off only by 
four. There was less insurance in force 
at the end of last year than at the end 
of 1924—nearly $40,000,000 less. As to 
the assessment life companies they 
reached the peak in 1910 when there 
were 122 of such associations with 730,000 
certificates in force for more than 
$7,600,000. The end of last year showed 
there were only 54 assessment life asso- 
ciations but these had more certificate 
holders than ever, there being nearly 
1,000,000 of them, while the outstanding 
insurance in force was $711,214,706. The 
top of insurance in force for assessment 
life associations was in 1895 when more 
than $1,250,000,000 of insurance was car- 
ried in such associations. At the end 
of 1925 there were only 17 stipulated pre- 
mium companies which had nearly $33,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. Insurance 
in force in such companies in 1900 was 
$278,500,000. 

Taking all the companies as a whole, 
Mr. Elston presents the following little 
table: 


Insurance In Total 
Force Income 
Frat. Ins...$ 9,769,608,595 $$ 222147,311 
Ord. Ind. 
el ree 67,342,856,498 3,017,800,223 





E. U. A. EXECUTIVES MEET 





Big Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria; 
Rochester Agents Protest Cut 
in Their Commissions 


Following a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday night, attended by 
about 125 officers of companies which 
are members of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association, meetings were held 
Wednesday both by the executive com- 
mittee and by the association itself. A 
delegation of Rochester local agents ap- 
peared before the executive committee 
to protest against the scale of commis- 
sions fixed for that city. It is under- 
stood that an answer will be sent to 
them within a few days. 

At the association meeting a number 
of recommendations made by the ex- 
ecutive committee, some of them being 
virtually constitutional amendments, 
were adopted unanimously. The utmost 
harmony prevailed and the spirit of en- 
thusiasm manifest is thought to augur 
well for the future of the organization. 
No announcement was made concerning 
the appointment of the permanent official 
personnel of the organization. 





POSTPONE “NOT TAKEN” PLAN 


After a conference with Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Beha, the National 
Board of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers has decided that the effective date 
of- the “Free Insurance and Not Taken 
Policy Elimination Plan” is to be post- 
poned until February 1, 1927, as respects 
new business. The effective date for re- 
newal business, originally set for May 1, 
1927, will be changed to April 1, 1927. 

The letter of instructions for N. Y. 
State producers and for the company 
home offices will be temporarily delayed 
until after the completion of the hear- 
ings granted by the superintendent to 
the brokers. 


Surety Rules to Be 
Enforced Mar. 1, 1927 


APPROVED WITH MODIFICATIONS 





Surety Acquisition Cost Conference 
Wants More Time to Work Out N. Y. 


and California Situation 





As a result of the meeting of the 
Surety Acquisition Cost Conference on 
Tuesday, attended by nearly a_ full 
representation of company executives, 
the surety rules heretofore drawn up 
were approved with some modifications. 
They will become effective March 1, 1927, 
according to the present arrangement, 
instead of January 1, 1927, as previously 
decided. Incidentally, R. Howard Bland, 
president, United States F. & G., was 
present at the meeting and entered into 
the discussion. It is felt that he will find 
his way clear to go along with the con- 
ference. 

As to the reasons for the postpone- 
ment date of the rules, it was made 
necessary because of the unsettled con- 
dition in New York and California. A 
committee which has been studying the 
New York situation decided that changes 
would be necessary before the rules 
could become effective in metropolitan 
territory. The California situation, 
which has been under study by a com- 
mittee of agents and brokers in that 
state, also presents a serious problem 
which must be solved before the rules 
can operate. Another reason for the 
postponement is the element of time 
which would play a part in the erection 
of machinery necessary to make _ the 
rules effective. It is estimated at six or 
eight weeks at least. 

It was decided at the mecting to reas- 
semble on January 11 to talk over the 
New York and California situations and 
decide on definite changes. 





DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of 2% in addition to 
the regular 4% quarterly dividend on the 
capital stock of the American Surety 
was declared this week at the meeting 
of the board of trustees. This is the 
150th consecutive dividend declaration of 
the company. 

Both dividends are payable December 
31 to stockholders of record December 
24. 





Vincent Cullen, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit in charge of the New York 
office, was made chairman this week of 
the Greater New York Surety Acquisi- 
tion Cost Committee. 

a ee 

M. E. Singleton, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, at St. Louis, Mo., as 
one of the purchasers of the Utah-Idaho 
Central, electric railroad, running from 
Ogden, Utah, to Preston, Iowa, ninety- 
five miles, has been elected president of 
the railroad. The Central had been in 
the hands of a receiver but is now re- 
organized. It is a feeder to the Union 
Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, but has no other connection so it is 
understood. 

e cee Me 

Charles Stuart-Linton of the Actna 
Life in New York, the man who insured 
Fokker, the airplane manufacturer, for 
$2,000,000, gave a tea at the Hotel White 
in New York on Tuesday, among those 
attending being the Prince and Princess 
Matchabelli, Vicomtesse de Frise, Cosmo 
Hamilton and Colonel Holland Duell. 

+ + © 

James G. Nicoll, general manager of 
the Scottish Union & National, has re- 
turned to England after a visit to Canada 
and the United States. 





CONT’L. CASUALTY PROMOTIONS 

F. H. Perdew has been elected a vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty 
and has been given charge of its entire 
disability division. He will move from 
New York to Chicago. 

D. W. McFall, C. H. Franklin and 
W. E. Krafft have been clected secre- 
taries. 








The Human Side 











/Mr. and Mrs. Samvel Lewis Martin 
are very happy to 
substitute this for the usual 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
a a 





The same to you— 


and many of em!" 








Samuel L. Martin, vice-president of 
the United States Merchants & Shippers, 
announces a new visitor at his home, 
Miss Dorothy Martin, who is nearly a 
fortnight old. The announcement was 
received by Mr. Martin’s friends in the 
unconventional and clever form printed 
at the top of this column. Before going 
into the insurance business Mr. Martin 
was executive secretary of John P. 
Mitchel, who after being mayor of this 
city, was killed in an aviation accident 
while serving as a major in the U. S. 
air corps. 


* * * 


Robert Waddell, trainer of the Car- 
negie Tech football team of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been praised for his fine work 
in the training of the team, and is given 
much credit for the recent victory of 
the team over the celebrated Notre Dame 
college, which resulted in a score of 19 
to 0. Mr. Waddell is a graduate of 
3ucknell University and a member of 
the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. While 
an undergraduate, he was a 3 letter 
man in football, basketball and baseball. 
For the past three years he has been 
Wally Steffen’s right-hand man at Car- 
negie Tech and has had charge of the 
training of the team. Incidentally while 
he is not training the team, he is selling 
life insurance. He has been associated 
with the John T. Shirley agency of the 
Connecticut General in Pittsburgh for 
three years, first as an agent and later 
as secretary of the agency. 


* » * 


Dr. William B. Smith, assistant med- 
ical director of the Connecticut General, 
has been designated the commanding of- 
ficer of the medical department of the 
43rd Division Air Corps. Captain Smith 
has been the flight surgeon of the 118th 
Observation Squadron until this change 
took place. He is a graduate of the 
Mitchell Field School of Aviation Medi- 
cine and in addition to his Connecticut 
National Guard duties is also the state 
deputy aviation inspector. The Connec- 
ticut General has prepared for the med- 
ical department of this company a film 
entitled, “The Spirit of Profitable Co- 
operation Between Our Agents and the 
Medical Department.” 

This film was shown before the Central 
Pennsylvania Underwriters’ Association 
at the November meeting, when Law- 
rence G. Sykes, medical director of the 
Connecticut General, spoke. The film 
was favorably received. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 




















Commission Situation Surveyed By 
This Paper In a Typical Town 





OFFICES 


IN SOUTH NORWALK., 


CONN., INTERVIEWED 





As to How They Stand Relative to Eastern Underwriters Association; 
Sentiment There and Elsewhere Is That 
Most Agents Will Take 20% 


Reports from many districts in the ter- 
ritory of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation indicate that an overwhelming 
majority of local agents have elected to 
take the 20% flat fire insurance commis- 
sion scale to succeed the old graded scale 
of the Eastern Union which automatical- 
ly expires at the close of this year. Only 
a comparatively few agents will take the 
alternative scale of the E. U. A., that 
paying 15% and. 25%, and these are 
agents for the most part who want to re- 
tain their agency connections with one 
or more of the few remaining stock com- 
panies that have not joined the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association. 

The separation problem in the East, 
therefore, will be practically settled 
without the objectionable weapon of 
compulsion which was wielded drastical- 
ally and effectively in the West a few 
years ago. Of course, the problem is not 
so difficult in the East, with not more 
than about thirty stock companies re- 
maining outside the E. U. A. at the pres- 
ent time. These non-union companies 
will find an adequate number of agen- 
cies to represent them, but these agen- 
cies will be few in number in compari- 
son with the total number of local agen- 
cies operating in the ordinary territory 
of the E. U. A. 


Saving in Clerical Work 


With most local agents the decision 
to accept the 20% flat scale instead of 
the graded scale was influenced by two 
leading factors. In the first place, the 
payment of 20% commission on all risks 
will obviate the necessity for a whole 
mass of correspondence and checking up 
of classifications of risks. There will be 
no further disputes of whether an agent 
is entitled to 15, 20 or 25% on some par- 
ticular risk. Deereasing the amount of 
clerical work is going to mean a sub- 
stantial saving for many agencies. 

The other main motive, instrumental 
in leading agents to decide in favor of 
the 20% flat scale, is the belief that their 
total commission income may be _in- 
creased as a result of this change in 
their remuneration. Agents who have 
gone over their books for the last two 
or three years and discovered what their 
commissions would have been under the 
coming scale had it been effective during 
the period of review, say that the 20% 
scale would have returned them from 
$100 to about $300 more net income. 
With their chances more favorable under 
the new scale than heretofore, agents 
are naturally going to give it every op- 
portunity for successful operation. 

Under the old Eastern Union scale 
some of the highest rates of commission 
were paid for the best classes of dwell- 
ing houses‘ and the lower rates for mer- 
cantile establishments. Those agents 
who find that a few of their dwelling 
house risks, especially those in the un- 
protected areas, would pay them only 
15% under the graded scale of the 
FE. U. A., and that they would still get 
only 15% on some of their mercantile 
risks, are choosing the 20% flat scale as 
a means for increasing their commis- 
sions. Other agents who get the bulk of 
the fire insurance income from rural 
dwelling houses, will likewise take the 
20% flat scale rather than get only 15% 
for such risks. On the other hand, some 


agents who find that the 15 and 25% 
scale fits in better with their types of 
risks, are going to choose that scale 
whether or not they also represent non- 
union companies. 


What Agents in One Town Say 


In order to secure the opinions of lo- 
cal agents typical of those in all sections 
of the E. U. A. ordinary territory, a re- 
porter for The Eastern Underwriter went 
to South Norwalk, Conn., this week and 
questioned the fire company representa- 
tives there. A few days ago at a meet- 
ing of the Norwalk local board, which 
includes agents from several towns in 
that immediate district, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members signified 
their intention of signing up for the 20% 
flat scale. It is said that onlv two mem- 
bers decided to take the 15 and 25% 
alternative scale. Not all the agents in 
the Norwalk district belong to the local 
board, and a few of the non-board agen- 
cies are going to take the graded scale 
in order to be permitted to continue to 
represent non-union companies. 

Here are, briefly given, the reasons 
why several leading agencies in South 
Norwalk have decided for either the flat 
or the graded scale: 

J. M. O’Brien, head of his own agency, 
said he had elected to accept the 20% 
flat scale because he thoucht it means 
a saving in expenses. He did not believe 
the new scale would make more than a 
minor difference in his profits one way 
or the other. Mr. O’Brien would have 
preferred to get a contingent commission 
along with the flat commission and this 
view reflected that of several other agen- 
cies. 

Tavlor & Golden Co. Inc., is also tak- 
ing the 20% scale. The agency is not 
throwing out any non-union comnanies 
becanse all their comnanies are already 
members of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. This agency believes the 
new scale will result in greater income. 
less bookkeening and the elimination of 
arguments about the exact classification 
of risks. 

Savs There Will Be Less Underwriting 

William O. McLean, who conducts his 
own agency, is another who has signed 
up for the 20% scale because of the 
prospects for a slight gain in income and 
hecause of the reduction in clerical work. 
He, too, would have liked to have been 
granted a contingent commission and 
says that the failure of the companies to 
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allow the agents to participate in the 
profits of their own careful underwriting 
will in time hurt the companies for the 
reason that agents will go out after a 
big volume of premium income and pay 
less attention to the qualities of the risks 
they solicit. , 

If the companies want their agents to 
underwrite business carefully and go 
after the best risks, then the agents 
should be entitled to share as well as 
the companies in the profits gained as a 
result of good selection, in the opinion 
of Mr. McLean. As it is, agents have 
come to the point where they are sales- 
men rather than company representa- 
tives in the old sense of the word. With 
the companies making money for their 
stockholders, why should not the agents 
be compensated for good underwriting 
as well as for volume? 

The Lawrence Agency is one agency 
which is taking the 15 and 25% scale be- 
cause it represents several non-union 
companies that have been in the office 
for several years. The agency 1s reluc- 
tant to discontinue cordial relationships 
built up over a long period of time and 
consequently will go along with both 
FE. U. A. and non-union companies in the 
office. 
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T. H. Canty & Co., by accepting the 
20% flat scale, is resigning its represen- 
tation of one non-union company. The 
office finds that as much of its business 
was paying only 15% before, being in the 
mercantile class, the 20% scale should 
mean an increased commission income. 

Sara E. Lane, who conducts her own 
agency, is electing the 15 and 25% scale 
even though she represents only E. U. A. 
companies. She says she believes her in- 
come will be a bit larger by taking the 
graded scale and moreover, if she took 
the flat scale she would not be permit- 
ted to change her mind. “And,” she 
said, jokingly, “I will not sign up for 
anything which will deny me_ the 
woman’s prerogative of afterwards 
changing my mind.” 

Wm. F. Hoyt & Son, who represent 
several large E. U. A. companies, favor 
the 20% scale. They say they prefer the 
organization companies because they 
offer the largest facilities for accepting 
big risks. This agency was also influ- 
enced by several of the factors which 
decided the other agencies in favor of 
the flat scale. 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU MEETS 

At the twenty-first annual meeting last 
week of the General Adjustment Bureau 
in New York the reports of officers 
showed the bureau to be doing well and 
rendering substantial service to those 
who use its facilities. At the directors’ 
meeting the former officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, C. D. Dun- 
lop; vice-president, C. F. Shallcross; 
executive committee, C. F. Shallcross, C. 
G. Smith, Percival Beresford, Whitney 
Palache, Paul L. Haid, C. A. Ludlum and 
William Mackintosh. Mr. Mackintosh 
was also elected a member of the board 
of directors. 


EXAMINERS TO MEET 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president, and 
Laurence E. Falls, assistant secretary of 
the American of Newark, will be the 
speakers at the next meeting of the Ex- 
amining Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, to be held on February & 
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Saiki Stewart Dies 
At Age of 104 Years 


WAS PROMINENT IN INSURANCE 


Former Trustee of L. & L. & G. _and 
Globe Indemnity, Director of Equit- 
able and Actuary of U. S. Life 


John Aikman Stewart, chairman of the 
bvard of the United States Trust Com- 
yany of New York, assistant treasurer o1 
the United States under President Abra- 
hain Lincoln, former United States trus- 
tee of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
and tor forty-four years a member of: the 
board »f directors of the [quitable Life 
Assurauce Society, died last Friday at his 
home in New York City at the advanced 
age of 104 years. He was generally 
known as the “grand old man of Wall 
Street, for antil he was 100 years old he 
attended regularly on Wall Street board 
meetings of the United States Trust Co. 
Mr. Stewart had been ill only one day 
with pneumonia when death, which had 
long since swept away those of his own 
generation, finally overtook him. 

It was not until he was over 100 years 
that Mr. Stewart resigned as trustee of 
the L. & L. & G,, and also of the Globe 
Indemnity of Newark, affiliated with the 
former company. ‘To the insurance world 
he represents a page from the colorful 
history of the business of this country, 
having served as actuary for the United 
States Life in 1850, ten years before the 
Civil War. Without a doubt he was the 
dean of insurance directors. 


Born on Fulton Street 
John Aikman Stewart was born at the 


corner of Fulton and Front Streets, New 
York City on August 22, 1822. He was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1840 
and went to work as a civil engineer on 
the Erie Railroad which was then under 
construction. In 1842 he became clerk of 
the New York Board of Education but 
relinquished this position in 1850 to be- 
come actuary for the insurance company. 

The year 1853 witnessed the first prod- 
uct of Mr. Stewart’s genius as an or- 
ganizer when he completed the organiza- 
tion of the United States Trust Company 
and became its secretary. He developed 
the new organization with unprecedented 
success during the next eleven years. His 
knowledge of finance led to a close asso- 
ciation with President Lincoln and he 
became one of the most intimate finan- 
cial advisors of the war president. This 
acquaintance led to Mr. Stewart's ap- 
pointment as assistant treasurer of the 
United States in 1863, and during the two 
years which followed he had charge of 
the subtreasury in New York. 

He left the government service in 1865 
to accept the presidency of his bank and 
remained actively at the head of the or- 
ganization until 1902 when he became 
chairman of: the board of trustees. 

Until 1925 Mr. Stewart was a director 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
but found it expedient to resign this po- 
sition and devote his entire efforts to his 
other work. In addition to being a di- 
rector of the insurance companies he was 
a director of the Merchants National 
3ank; and a trustee of the John F. Slater 
Fund, and of Princeton University. 


Acted as President of Princeton 
University 

Various honors, each distinctive in it- 
self, were conferred upon him. When 
Woodrow Wilson resigned the presi- 
dency at Princeton to run for Governor 
of New Jersey, John Aikman Stewart 
was elected president pro tem of the uni- 
versity. In 1899 Columbia University, his 
own alma mater, conferred the degree of 
Master of Arts upon him. He was the 
only surviving member of the original 
board of trustees of the United States 
Trust Company which included Peter 
Cooper, John Jacob Astor, William H. 
Macy, and John J. Phelps. 

Mr. Stewart was one of the organizers 
of the Globe Indemnity Company and his 
interest with the company was continuous 
until about three years ago. 

One of the most noted transactions in 





which he was instrumental was the or- 
ganization of a syndicate which managed 
to purchase an entire issue of govern- 
ment bonds to the amount of $50,000,000. 
The whole affair was handled so fairly 
and so smoothly that every party was 
pleased. 

In the year 1890 when he was 68 years 
ofsage, Mr. Stewart married Mary Olivia 
Capron of Baltimore. She was at his 
bedside when he died. He lived to be- 
come the oldest living alumnus of Co- 
lumbia University, the oldest banker on 
Wall Street, and the dean of trustees of 
insurance companies throughout the 
world, In answer to a question he said, 
“Moderation is my only rule of health. 
Moderation in everything, eating as well 
as drinking.” ‘This is the only way he 
could explain the continued health which 
allowed him to live so actively and so 
long. 


TO INSURE MONEY LOSS 

According to the United States Daily, 
an amendment of the Federal Reserve 
Act so as to insure depositors in mem- 
ber banks against loss is proposed in a 
bill which has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Brand of Athens, Ga. If the 
bill is passed it will authorize the estab- 
lishment of a fund of not more than 
$50,000,000 in the treasury. 














O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















RATE INCREASE HALTED 





Kentucky Denies Companies’ Right to 
Boost Fire Rates 124%; Case will 
Now Go to the Courts 
The Kentucky State Auditor, William 
H. Shanks, last week denied the appli- 
cation of the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau 
for an increase of 12'%4% in fire insur- 
ance rates in the State, effective Decem- 
ber 16. Refusal of the increase was 
based on methods of figuring income and 
losses and previous cases in Missouri and 
Arkansas. The State auditor took a po- 
sition against excess commissions in ex- 
cepted cities and argued for uniform 
commissions over the State. The fire 
companies will probably fight the de- 

cision through the Federal Courts. 


C. A. WARREN DIES 

Clarence Augustus Warren, 80 years of 
age, formerly a solicitor for the Louis- 
ville Fire Insurance Co., and later for 
Brown & Martin, died on Saturday, De- 
cember 11, at his home at Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Warren is survived by three sons, 
J. S. Warren, of Tulsa, Okla.; Frank 
Warren, of Waukesha, Wis., and L. L. 
Warren, Louisville, who has been con- 
nected with the insurance business for a 
number of years, and one daughter, Mrs. 
W. C. ‘Crogs, 





Lewis H. Marston, member of L. H. 
Marston & Co., died suddenly last week. 
He was an appraiser working with in- 
surance companies in Buffalo, N. Y., the 
past twenty years. He was 40 years old. 








NEAL BASSETT, President 





$ 5,800,834.29 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


$ 915,931.65 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








_— 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


$3,197,308.18 


CONCORD, N. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
844 Rush Street 





== | 
LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL | 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY 1st, 1926 STATEMENTS 





ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
$3,461,203.02 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1854 





MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1870 





CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$4,763,794.03 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1886 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 72,839.60 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











DEPARTMENT OFFICES 








$1,339,631.27 


$ 675,013.58 


$ 801,048.81 


$ 543,092.05 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Department 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
60 Sansome Street 





$ 2,339,631.27 








$ 4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $ 600,000.00 $ 907,434.92 $ 1,507,434.92 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY sins 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,508,164.57 $4,071 ,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $ 436,937.19 $ 1,436,937.19 


$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 


$ 843,092.05 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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New Personal Effects 
Cover in Force Jan. 1 


CHANGES MOSTLY RESTRICTIVE 





Companies Sending Out Explanatory 
Bulletins; Policy Was Adopted by 
Touriet Floater Conference 





The new personal effects floater policy 
of companies belonging to the Tourist 
Floater Conference goes into effect on 
January 1 of the new year. This policy 
embodies several radical changes from 
the policy now in effect and for this rea- 
son the companies are notifying their 
agents of these alterations in order that 


they may be acquainted with them when 
new policies are sold or renewals made. 

The Automobile of Hartford is one of 
the companies sending out an explana- 
tory folder on the new policy. The rate 
continues to be 2%, with a minimum 
premium of $10. The changes are most- 
ly of a restrictive nature, although the 
risks of explosion and earthquake have 
been added. Following are some of the 
explanatory paragraphs from the Auto- 
mobile’s folder: 

This kind of insurance does not lend 
itself to co-insurance nor to an opportu- 
nity to exact full insurance to value. 
Therefore it is necessary to restrict the 
coverage to the property of the assured 
and/or his wife and any unmarried chil- 
dren permanently residing with the as- 
sured. This will preclude in-laws and 
other relatives being covered under the 
same policy. 

Certain Personal Effects Excluded 


Scientific instruments have been elim- 
inated. Such property should be covered 
under specific floating insurance and be 
specially rated, depending upon its na- 
ture, use and exposure. Applications for 
such insurance will be considered by this 
office. Other effects heretofore covered 
either specifically or by inference, but 
now excluded, are pianos, typewriters, 
canoes and bicycles. 

The territorial limits are confined to 
the Continental United States and Can- 
ada, excluding Alaska. Therefore, if ap- 
plicants desire insurance to cover in 
other countries it is necessary that the 
policy be endorsed and a rate of 3% 
charged. Instead of granting blanket 
world-wide coverage the countries to be 
visited by the applicant should be ascer- 
tained and set forth as the territory to 
which the insurance is limited. ‘This 
company is unwilling to grant coverage 
in Kussia at this time and prefers to 
decline risks involving prolonger visits 
to such countries as Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and the Balkans. 

The policy now excludes coverage “on 
the premises of a permanent residence 
of the assured”. while heretofore it mere- 
ly excluded while “in a permanent resi- 
dence of the assured.” ‘This is a change 
designed to exclude losses from apart- 
ment house store rooms, roofs and other 
portions of apartment houses in which 
an assured may reside; also verandas or 
yards adjacent to an assured’s residence. 

A permanent residence of the assured 
as contemplated by the policy will in- 
clude any one or more residences owned 
by an assured whether occupied or not, 
as well as any one or more premises 
furnished by an assured whether or not 
owned or occupied at the time of loss. 

Misleading Words Eliminated 

The words “any and all” preceding 
“risks and perils” and the words “pecu- 
liar to” preceding “navigation and trans- 
portation” have been omitted. The for- 
mer have been misleading and have in- 
vited many claims for losses not contem- 
plated by the company. The words “pe- 
culiar to” have been eliminated for the 
purpose of restricting the coverage so as 
not to include consequential loss caused 
by a risk or peril of transportation and 
navigation. 

The risks of explosion and earthquake 
have been added. 

Furs, musical instruments, photograph- 


(Continued on Page 26) 











Holiday Greetings 


For another year we have enjoyed the finest 
thing that life can give; an opportunity to be 
of service. 


We take this occasion to express our thanks 
to all those who have made our work so 
pleasant and agreeable. If in the doing of 
it we have also pleased you, our reward is 
great indeed. 


May the Joyous Christmas Season bring hap- 
piness to you and yours, and the New Year 
find us and leave us as the one just closed— 
Business Associates and Friends. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES: 











Consolidated Was Good 
Indeed to J. H. E. Lane 


PAID HIM BIG SUMS, PENSION 








Salary Was £12,500 Per Annum Along 
With Perquisites; Kind Words for 
Lauchlan Sinclair 





In London keen interest is still being 
taken in the publicity given the affairs 
of the Consolidated Assurance Co., whose 
failure is attributed mainly to the fact 
that it accepted marine risks beyond the 
powers of indemnity and relied largely 
upon its associated companies which for 
the most part had insufficient cash re- 
sources. The interest is largely due to 
the tremendous amount of material being 
published in such papers as the ‘Finan- 
cial Times” covering every phase of the 
debacle, and also because of the person- 
alities in the company. 

At one time Ernest A. Colquhoun, 
head of the Consolidated group, was re- 
garded as a very important figure in the 
London insurance world, a name with 
which to conjure. In a recent issue of 
the “Financial Times” the statement was 
made that creditors could not hope to get 
more than 20 shillings on the pound from 
the receivers. The stockholders will re- 
ceive absolutely nothing and those who 
had partially paid shares have been 
called on for 18 shillings on the pound, 
and, if financially responsible, can be 
made to pay it. 


Lane’s Income From Company 

As the capital was $5,000,000 it was 
some collapse. 

In 1905 J. H. E. Lane was appointed 
general manager of the fire and general 
departments, and later of the marine de- 
partment, at a salary of £1,500 per an- 
num, free of tax, and a commission based 
on the profits of the individual depart- 
ments. His salary and commission were 
increased and varied on several occasions 
and during the period from January, 1920, 
to June 30, 1925, when he resigned, he 
received in all £68,656 while in addition 
he drew £12,500 per annum as managing 
director of three associated concerns. 
Since his retirement he had received a 
pension at the rate of £2,000 a yar. 

In June, 1925, Lauchlan Sinclair was 
appointed general manager at a salary of 
£2,500 per annum, the idea being for him 
to try and put the company on its legs, 
and, said Receiver Burgess in a report, 
“It would not be fair to put any of the 
responsibility for the company’s collapse 
upon his shoulders.” The company was 
too far gone when Sinclair went in to be 
saved. 

The company was promoted by Colqu- 
houn and also carried on direct life in- 
surance and reinsurance at the start. The 
premium income increased substantially 
from 1916, mainly owing to the embark- 
ment in marine, and dividends in 1920 
reached 25%, which also included a bonus 
paid on the shares. 

Didn’t Keep Accounts Separate 

Although the company commenced ma- 
rine business in 1916 the accounts of that 
department were not shown separately 
until 1918. 

A reference was made by the official 
receiver to the very considerable selling 
of shares by the Colquhoun interests in 
1924 and 1925, but not much definite in- 
formation along that channel could be 
obtained. He said, however, that many 
of the shares went into hands whose 
resources were not strong enough to 
meet the outstanding calls, and thus 
creditors were penalized. 





CORBET AGENCY SUP’T 


C. L. Corbet has been appointed 
agency superintendent of the Western 
department at Chicago of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. He has been in the 
Indiana field for the company since 1922, 
first as special agent and then as State 
agent. Mr. Corbet is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, class of 1915. 
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From 


Home 


_ Toallof its agents and friends 


every~where The Home of 


New York sends Holiday 
Greetings and Best Wishes 


for a prosperous New Year. 


CHARLES L. Tyner, 
President 
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Executives Turn Out 
For New Movie Film 


“THE FIRE BRIGADE” 





IS A HIt 
Movie Made in Co-Operation With In- 


ternational Fire Chiefs and 
National Board 








Executives turned out in force to see 
the new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film, 
“The Fire Brigade,” produced in co-op- 
eration with the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs and the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, and having 
its first showing at the Central Theatre 
on Broadway Monday night. Charles 
Ray and May McAvoy are featured. 

Among the first nighters seen were 
Cecil F. Shallcross, North British & 
Mercantile; Harold Warner and C. A. 
Nottingham, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; P. T. Kelsey, Sun; R. R. Martin, 
Atlas; Gayle T. Forbush, Royal Ex- 
change, and vice-presidents Koeckert, 
Commercial Union; Ludlum, Home; 
Coates and Clark, National Liberty; 
Pierce, Continental; Burke, City of New 
York; Culver, Niagara; quite a number 
from the National Board, including W. E. 
Mallalieu, Alfred Bell, fire prevention 
engineer, America Fore, and Manager 
William Hare of the State. 

Leave It to the Movies for Excitement 

Considerable excitement along Broad- 
way was caused at 5:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon when the two-ton entrance 
canopy gave way under the weight of 
seven workmen engaged in erecting an 
electrical advertising sign, a chain on one 
side having broken. It was necessary to 
call out the real fire department. The 
firemen got busy with acetylene torches 
to burn apart sections of the disabled 
canopy. 

To add to the excitement as the eve- 
ning came on the movie people had im- 
ported huge searchlights and Broadway 
was crowded under the impression that 
there was a real fire in progress. A fire- 
man’s band added to the ballyhoo and, 
well, you know what the movie people 
can do in the way of publicity. They did 
everything. 

Now about the picture. To those cog- 
nizant with the vast amount of training 
necessary before a recruit becomes a full- 
fledged fireman, the picture was of thrill- 
ing interest. To an old-timer, such as 
Chief Kenlon, who made a talk after 
the movie was over, it was very moving 
indeed. 


Chief Kenlon Talks on Proposed College 

In a brief, but impressive talk, the fa- 
mous chief said that ior 25 years it had 
been his hope and dream that before he 
left the fire department services he 
would leave behind him a college for fire- 
fighting officers. ‘My ambition,” he 
added, “is to have such a college where 
we can employ the finest engineering tal- 
ents. To help make it a reality, 25% 
of the receipts of this film are being 
contributed by its producers to our 
cause.” He said further: “Charles Ray 
is a fine type of fire officer, and 1 am 
sure that May McAvoy will have many 
sweethearts in the fire departments 
throughout the country.” 

“The Fire Brigade” had its big mo- 
ments which actually made one sit on 
the edge of his chair in excitement. For 
example, a huge orphanage fire was de- 
picted. Hundreds of little children were 
marshalled together by their matrons 
with instructions: “Now, girls, prepare 
to go through with your fire drill in your 
best fashion.” One little girl wandered 
away from the rest and found her way 
to the very top of the building. ‘There 
Charles Ray, who depicted the part of 
the hero recruit, saw her. With only a 
few minutes left before that part of the 
building would totter down, he hoisted 
himself to the roof by a scaling ladder 
which was sent up to him from below, 
grabbed the youngster, and jumped safe- 
ly into the life saving net below. 


Love Theme Effective 


May McAvoy was charming in the 
part of Helen Corwin, the daughter of 
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the unspeakable contractor who saves 
money in constructing the orphanage out 
of poor material. Charles Ray 1s her 
hero as well as her lover and it was all 
because of a consciousness of her pres- 
ence that he failed to win first prize in 
the firemen’s field day events which were 
well presented. His grandfather, a vet- 
eran fire chief, acted by Bert Woodruff, 
had his big moment when the fourth 
alarm called out his supposedly anti- 
quated horse-drawn fire engine to cope 
with the orphanage conflagration and he 
drove his three white horses at a. break- 
neck pace down the avenue. The au- 
dience knew, of course, that the picture 
was faken when these horses were shown 
racing ahead of a fast-moving motor en- 
gine, but it was thrilling nevertheless. 





NEW LOUISVILLE AGENCY 

A new local insurance agency is being 
established in Louisville, Ky., to start 
operations on January 1, as Milliken, 
Piamp & Co., composed of J. E. Plamp, 
Charles W. Milliken and Charles E. 
Gould, who have all been connected with 
the Gaunt & Harris agency, of which Mr. 
Plamp was office manager, and Messrs. 
Milliken and Gould, solicitors. The new 
agency will operate as a board agency, 
planning to apply at once for member- 
ship in the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, ) 





BURGER TO RETIRE 

J. H. Burger, general agent in charge 
of the Western department of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, will be retired on a 
pension on December 31, it was an- 
nounced last week by Hart Darlington, 
manager of the company. He will be 
succeeded by W. M. Frink, assistant 
general agent. Mr. Burger has been in 
the fire insurance business fifty-two 
years and with the Norwich Union thir- 
ty-nine years. He expects to go to Cali- 
fornia to live. He has the respect of 
everyone who knows him. 








OGDEN H. HAMMOND BACK 





Insurance Man Who Is Ambassador to 
Spain Goes to Washington to 
See President 

Ogden H. Hammond, United States 
Ambassador to Spain, arrived in New 
York this week and soon thereafter paid 
a visit to his old office, Frank & Dubois, 
at 12 Gold Street. A number of his 
friends among the insurance men called 
to pay their respects. 

Mr. Hammond returned on the same 
ship which carried Henry W. Marsh of 
Marsh & McLennan. 

After remaining in New York for a 
few days the Ambassador left for Wash- 
ington to call on the President and Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. Hammond said that conditions in 
Spain are improving and that that coun- 
try is being developed rapidly. 





BEHA ON FREE INSURANCE 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York denied this week that 
the New York Insurance Department 
had made any rulings with regard to 
“free insurance” or the liability of the 
brokers. He says that no ruling is nec- 
essary as the procuring of accepting of 
free insurance in itself constitutes a vio- 
lation of the rebating and anti-discrimi- 
nation laws. 





FIRE RATES CHANGED 
Fire insurance rates of Willimantic, 
Conn., were revised this week by the 
New England Insurance Exchange of 
Boston in accordance with the Dean 
schedule. The new rates are generally 
a bit higher than the old rates. 





HILLIARD AGENCY MOVES 


The fire and casualty insurance agéncy 
of John G. Hilliard, Inc., metropolitan 
managers for several large companies, is 
now located in new offices in the Insur- 
ance Center Building at 80 John Street, 
New York City. 
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The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 








CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Mgr., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








A. G. Martin To Retire 
After a Long Career 


LONG A POPULAR EXECUTIVE 





Forty-Two Years With Northern of 
London; Started With It As 
An Office Boy 





“Al” Martin, as he is known from one 
end of the country to the other, or Al- 
fred G. Martin, as he is officially known, 
voluntarily retires as New York manager 
of the Northern Assurance on January 
1. Thus ends a long association of 
forty-two years with one company by 
one of the most popular men in the in- 
surance business. 

Mr. Martin started with that company 
as a boy of all around duties and worked 
his way through a number of different 
departments, all of which made him a 
crack fire insurance man. At various 
times he was head of the supply depart- 
ment of the company, in the reinsurance 
division, the accounting division, the lo- 
cal department and for a time even had 
charge of the loss department. Work in 
the agency department particularly fas- 
cinated him and after being made chief 
examiner he went on the road. He built 
up a fine chain of friendships in subur- 
ban New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Eventually he was given 
charge of the entire New York State 
territory. He returned to the home 
office as agency superintendent in charge 
of the New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic States. 

In 1920 Mr. Martin succeeded George 
W. Babb, one of the best fire insurance 
managers the country has ever known. 
He was representative of Mr. Babb in 
doing a lot of work for a committee 
which helped organize the Suburban 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. A 
couple of the survivors of that committee 
are Clarence A. Ludlum of the Home 
and Colonel Frank D. Layton of the Na- 
tional of Hartford. Eventually he was 
made president of the Suburban New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

His Fortieth Anniversary 

_Mr. Martin has been honored many 
times by important associations and 
committee appointments, including mem- 
bership in the executive committee of 
the National Board. He was once presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State and was vice-president 
of the Factory Insurance Association for 
five years. One of the most companion- 
able and lovable of fire insurance execu- 
tives, his friendship is valued by many. 

On February 11, 1925, Mr. Martin cele- 
brated his fortieth year anniversary of 
his connection with the Northern. The 
mail carriers and messenger boys stag- 
gered under the flood of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams which came to him 
on that. occasion. 





MILTON P. VORE RESIGNS 
Milton P. Vore, executive special 
agent of the Western department of 
Fred S. James & Co., for several years, 
has resigned, effective January 1. He 
expects to make another connection in 
the fire insurance field. 


INDIANA INSURANCE DAY 

“Indiana Insurance Day” will be ob- 
served on Tuesday, January 25, at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis. This an- 
nual celebration is held under the aus- 
pices of the fire, life and casualty agents 
and company men’s organization in the 
State. 





SPECIAL AGENT FOR AETNA 

Charles R. Tobin, who has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Aetna (fire) 
for Connecticut and western Massachu- 
sétts, succeeds the late N. E. Torrey as 
assistant to State Agent Thomas F. Bu- 
chanan. He will make his headquarters 
at the home office of the Aetna in Hart- 
ford. 





Harland A. Chadbourne has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Florida for the 
Aetna (fire), with headquarters in Jack- 
sonville. 
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Are You Galea Around 


in Circles? 


ORKING HARD and getting nowhere—going around in circles—is that your situation? 
There should be money for you in the insurance business, and if you are putting forth 
an earnest effort and are not making it, perhaps we have a suggestion for you that will 

solve your problem. 


Have you a Company behind you that gives you all 5 
the advantages that London Guarantee agents enjoy?— | . N. SURE «. 
| “Super Service” that holds, builds and gets new busi- 
| ness; Service with a smile; fair and friendly—in sym- OBSERVATIONS 
pathy with the agent and his problem. Policies that are 
leaders in their lines. “London Guarantee” is the quality 
name on any insurance policy that brands it most desir- 
able to the discriminating insurance buyer. 























Are you selling all lines of insurance? Specializing 
is hazardous and expensive for insurance agents. 
When you sell a Compensation Policy do you generally 
sell a Public Liability Policy with it? Do you couple up 
Accident Insurance with Automobile Insurance sales? 





GOOD WILL 


If you are not doing multiple selling you are wasting kes tae: setae ste 
your time and cutting down your income. Drop a line enough, and a trusting people.” 

to the Agency Department if you would like to know pie sehr ths rthasasy apr 
more about our plan for agents. No obligation, of “Troops,” said Confucius. 
course—we will be glad to hear from you. “And were there no help for it, which could 


better be spared of the other two?” 

“Food,” said Confucius. “From of old all 
men die, but without trust a people cannot 
stand.” 

That intangible, though most valuable asset 
—Good Will, is nothing more or less than 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK carning your client’s trust. The position of 


a business becomes impregnable when its 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane customers have learned by experience that 
; ‘ honest, intelligent value may be always ob 

C. M. BERGER, United States Manager tained there. 
Confucius places trust, or good will, ahead 


of the material things—and rightly so. New 
implements and fixtures may always be ob 
tained, but good will gone—is lost forever. 


SELF-ASSURANCE 
During the great war, a native Station 
Master te legrs aphed General Headquarters | 
this mess: ge: 
; “Five hundred of the enemy ap- 
proaching. Send one rifle and five- 
hundred bullets.” 
Self-assurance we have all seen in some 
people to a ridiculous degree; however, where 

| : 


one person suffers from too much of it, one 
hundred would be better off with more of it. 
It is a good thing to believe in yourself—to 
feel that you can accomplish the thing you 
set out to do. The first step in selling is 
being sold on the proposition yourself. If 
you believe in a thing and believe in your 
own ability to convince others, success is 
quite certain. } 
Self-assurance is a quality found in every 
leader. It is a quality without which success | 
cannot be attained. | 
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Veteran Insurance Man 
Retires This Year 


YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Captain B. C. Thorn, Manager of 
Brooklyn Office of Fidelity-Phenix, 
Has Had Picturesque Career 


FIFTY 





Captain B. C. Thorn, manager of the 
Fidelity-Phenix Brooklyn office, 
tires from active 


who re- 
business January 1, 
after an active career of fifty years, is 
one of the interesting and picturesque 
men in the insurance business in Brook- 
lyn. His service with the company dates 
back to the old Phenix Fire and later 
service under the consolidated Fidelity- 
Phenix of the America Fore manage- 
ment. 

Captain Thorn started originally as an 
office boy in the fire insurance agency 
of Loomis & Thorn which was located in 
Brooklyn, In 1877 he left that firm and 
was appointed a junior clerk in the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn. He was engaged in 
various capacities in the office, advancing 
with each change, until 1887 when he was 
made manager. He has filled this posi- 
tion so satisfactorily since that time that 
the board of directors have shown their 
appreciation by continuing Captain 
Thorn’s salary after retirement. 

Captain Thorn was for twenty-five 
years a member of the Twenty-third 
Regiment, National Guard, state of New 
York, joining as a private in 1875 and, 
at the time of his resignation, being cap- 
tain of his company. 

Changes in Brooklyn 

During his connection with the insur- 
ance business he has seen a remarkable 
transformation take place in the life of 
Brooklyn. He says he has watched it 
change slowly from a large village to a 
metropolis. Captain Thorn is rapidly ap- 
proaching his seventieth year and still 
scems hale and hearty. He has a youth- 
ful spirit and claims that his good health 
is the result of living out of doors so 
much in his early life. As a young man 
he did a good deal of swimming and 
rowing and was at one time a member 
of the old srooklyn Boat Club. 

When the insurance companies estab- 
lished the Salvage Corps in Brooklyn 
(which was later known as the Brooklyn 
Fire Patrol) he was appointed one of the 
directors and was also superintendent. 
Mr. Thorn held this position until it was 
decided to merge the Salvage Corps and 
the Fire Patrol of Manhattan. 

Likes to Reminisce 

Captain Thorn has been interviewed 
by The Eastern Underwriter on several 
occasions. He likes to reminisce about 
the old Phenix of Brooklyn and has an 
extensive knowledge of the Brooklyn of 
fifty years ago; of the days when the 
recently dismantled Fidelity - Phenix 
building was considered to be an archi- 
tectural marvel and subways were not 
even dreamed of. He remembers when 
the old Phenix occupied floor space in 
what was then known as Montague Hall; 
here young soldier recruits were drilled 
for service with the Union forces during 
the period of the Civil War. There is 
very little, apparently, about the civic and 
social life of old Brooklyn that Captain 
Thorn does not know about, and he talks 
of this city of his birth ‘and training 
with evident pride. 

A record that is hard to beat will be 
the 178 years of service represented by 
the four men associated with Mr. Thorn 
in the management of the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix Brooklyn office as follows: Captain 
B. C. Thorn, manager, fifty years; J. F. 
Bisbee, assistant manager, forty-four 
years; W. W. Andrews, cashier, fifty- 
nine years; V. C. Steuerwald, manager 
of the Fidelity-Phenix Williamsburg of- 
fice under Captain Thorn, twenty-five 
years. 

For the number of people in the Fi- 
delity-Phenix Brooklyn office, this serv- 
ice probably represents a record that 
cannot be duplicated and, in itself, is a 
great tribute to the company and to the 
managership of Mr. Thorn. Mr. Thorn 
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PROMOTE V. C. STEUERWALD 





Made Manager of Brooklyn Office of 
Fidelity-Phenix, Succeeding Captain 
B. C. Thorn 
V. C. Steuerwald has been made man- 
ager of the Fidelity-Phenix’s Brooklyn 
office to succeed Captain B. C. Thorn 
who, after fifty years of active service, 
is retiring to a well earned rest. Mr. 
Steuerwald is particularly well qualified 
for his new position for the reason that 
he served under Captain Thorn for many 
years, for it was twenty-five years ago 
that he came to Captain Thorn’s office 
as a young man. During the sixteen 
years that Mr. Steuerwald worked under 
Captain Thorn his work was largely out- 
side, so that he comes equipped to his 
new position with a large acquaintance 
among the splendid line of brokers doing 
business with the Fidelity-Phenix office. 
Nine years ago Mr. Steuerwald was 
transferred from Captain Thorn’s office 
and made manager of the Williamsburg 
office of the Fidelity-Phenix and the 
Continental. During that time Mr. 
Steuerwald has most successfully man- 
aged and built up the business for that 
office. Mr. Steuerwald has a host of 
friends in Brooklyn who will be delight- 

ed to hear of his advancement. 

Arthur Berg, who has been Mr. 
Steuerwald’s assistant in the Williams- 
burg office, succeeds Mr. Steuerwald as 
manager. As Mr. Berg’s father before 
him was an old Continental and America 
Fore man and as Mr. Berg, himself, has 
been with the organization for sixteen 
years, he comes into the management 
fully equipped to carry on the policies 
and the traditions of his office. 








not only has always had his company’s 
most complete confidence, but also has 
had the sincere affection of all of those 
with whom he has come in contact. 


A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB 


At the annual meeting of the Albany 
Field Club held at the Hampton Hotel 
on Kriday, December 17, the following 
officers were elected and installed for the 
coming year: President, John W. De- 
laney, special agent, L. & L. & G.; vice- 
president, C. A. Tillotson, special agent, 
London & Lancashire; treasurer, LeRoy 
‘T. Brown, special agent, Continental and 
Hampshire. Executive committee : 
chairman, Herbert Grebert, General Ad- 
justment Bureau, retiring president; 
George Duxbury, special agent, Pennsyl- 
vania, and John W. Summers, state 
agent, Home. In the address made by 
the retiring president, Mr. Grebert, it 
was disclosed that the club had a satis- 
factory increase in membership during 
1920. 





APPOINTED SUBURBAN AGENTS 


O’Brien & O’Brien, of New York, have 
been appointed Metropolitan district 
agents and head suburban agents for the 
Allegheny Underwriters of Pittsburgh; 
also suburban agents for the Pittsburgh 
Underwriters. In addition this agency 
has been given a countrywide binding 
service. The O’Brien & O’Brien agency 
now represents a number of substantial 
institutions and has excellent facilities 
for taking care of its friends among the 
brokers. . 





G. B. MULDAUR LECTURES 


George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, lectured 
last Friday before the combined fire and 
casualty classes of the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston. On Tuesday of 
this week he delivered his annual lecture 
before the engineering students of New 
York University. 
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Policy Cancellation 

Part of Arson Penalty 
COURT PREVENTS A RECOVERY 
Unusual Decision Where Husband Was 


Convicted of Burning House So Wife 
Could Collect On Policy 





An unusual decision in a case of arson 
which developed near Plymouth, North 
Carolina, has just been reported to the 
Arson Committee of The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. According to the 
committee's informant, on August 11, of 
this year, a fire destroyed a dwelling and 
nearby juitdnes located on Albemarle 
Sound a few miles from the city men- 
tioned. The husband of the woman in 
whose name title rested was apprehended 
with an accomplice shortly after the fire 
and charged with arson. 

The case recently came to trial before 
Judge Henry A. Grady, of the Sixth 
Judicial District of North Carolina, and, 
conviction following, the husband was 
sentenced to five years in state’s prison 
and his accomplice to two. 

At this point comes the unusual fea- 
ture of the case. There was insurance 
of $5,750 on the buildings and Judge 
Grady insisted upon the cancellation of 
the policy as a part of the punishment, 
thus preventing the wife of the convicted 
man from collecting insurance as she 
probably could have done if it were 
proven that she had no part in the burn- 


g. 

Judge Grady commented upon the case, 
in part, as follows: 

“The jury found that burned it 
(the property) in order that his wife 
might get the insurance. The wife, if 
not implicated in the burning, could re- 
cover the full amount of the policy; and, 
in case she should sue, it is more than 
likely that she would recover. I felt that 
such recovery would be an outrage under 
the circumstances, so, as a part of the 
punishment, I required her husband to 
have the policy surrendered and can- 
celled. The property was all burned to 
ashes and the loss complete.” 

If the judiciary generally would adopt 
the same attitude towards cases of “burn- 
ing to defraud” there is no doubt that 
incendiarism would become a considera- 
bly less popular vocation. 








TEN YEARS TO CHANGE ROOFS 


A resolution was presented to the 
Board of Aldermen at their meeting last 
week concurring in the principle that 
roof covering hereafter placed on any 
frame building, should be constructed of 
fire retarding or incombustible material. 
The chairman of the committee on build- 
ings, Mr. Burden, confirmed the feelings 
of the committee and stated that the only 
matter on which the committee was not 
wholly in accord was on the limitations 
for the replacement of existing wooden 
shingle roofs. These limitations varied 
from three to fifteen years. He stated 
that the committee would probably be 
able to submit a definite amendment in 
two weeks’ time. It was voted that the 
committee on buildings be instructed to 
submit a definite amendment to the board 
at their meeting two weeks hence. It 
was clearly intimated that ten years 
seemed to be a reasonable period for 
replacement of existing shingle roofing. 





AN UNUSUAL COVER 


Every now and then someone comes 
along with an insurable interest quite 
out of the ordinary run. For instance, 
the other day a local insurance company, 
writing a large volume of automobile 
business in its home town, wanted insur- 
ance against loss in excess of $5,000 on 
automobiles located within one-fourth 
mile of an aeroplane field where a three- 
day air meet was to be held. They fig- 
ured an aeroplane might go wrong and 
fall in the midst of solidly parked rows 
of cars and start a fire. In discussing 
this the Northern of London says: “We 
are always glad to consider such unusual 
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Jn the Pits 


I after lap, they thunder past. Then one car is 
seen to slow down and nose reluctantly into 
the pits. But before it has even settled to a full 
stop, expert hands fly to the task. A sure adjust- 
ment here, a lightning twist there—and the eager 
machine leaps back to the boards roaring a new 
challenge. 

In the great race of National progress, Insurance 
is in the pits, ever on the watch 


drop out of the running when it has met with 
sudden disaster. Instead, after the first shock 
has passed, it soon makes a new start, refreshed 
and revitalized by this great power. 

The men who are “in the pits” for the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe have thus served 
many industries, large and small. Their alertness 
has identified the Liverpool and London and 


Globe with the winners in 










—thanks to its quick and well- 
trained help, a business does not 
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Only 3.65% of Taxes 
Used For Regulation 


COLLECTED TOO GREAT SUMS 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Says Over 
96‘% of Taxes Paid by Companies 
Are Used tor General Purposes 


The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of the United 
States has issued its annual bulletin on 
the 


Commerce of 


policy- 
they 


have grown and how much in excess of 


indirect taxes imposed on 


holders, showing to what extent 


the requirements of conducting State in- 


surance departments they are. The 
Chamber ot Commerce believes these 
taxes should be reduced to the point 
where they will adequately support a 


state’s departmental supervision, and not 
be used to finance other branches of the 
state government. 

A survey covering every state in the 
Union, says the Chamber’s bulletin, indi- 
cating that only one out of every $27 
o! these special insurance taxes went for 
the purpose of maintaining insurance de- 
partments. The ratios spent for service 
to policyholders vary greatly in different 
states, but the highest, that in New 
York, is only 848%. In this state li- 
censes, taxes and fees collected during 
1925 were $7,427,551, while the expenses 
of the Insurance Department were only 
$629,091. Still, that seems large com- 
pared with the expenses of the Nevada 
Insurance Department, which were only 
$1,800. 

The lowest ratio for service to policy- 
holders was scored by Florida where 
only nine-tenths of 1% of the taxes col- 
lected were spent by the Insurance De- 
partment. The remaining funds were 
turned over to the State for other pur- 
poses. The ratios in some of the East- 
ern States follow: Connecticut, 1.05%; 
Delaware, 3.85%; Maine, 2.69%; Massa- 
chusetts, 4.14%; New Hampshire, 3.11%; 
New Jersey, 5.77%; New York, 848%; 
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Pennsylvania, 1.91%, and Vermont, 
2.9/4 %. 
Gross Amount Increases 

Year by year the gross amount of these 
special unposts paid by policyholders has 
increascd, in 1925 they amounted to 
$/2,951,U23. ‘Lhis would pay an annual 
premMuum for more than 4,5UU,000 ordinary 
lite insurance policies issued at the age 
ot 25 tor $1,00U each, or would buy fire 
insurance coverage for one year on 
$8,190,UUU,00U worth of property at the 
average rate ot 8Y cents per $100. Con- 
trasting this figure, $72,951,023, with the 
total amount collected trom policyhold- 
ers in 1922, we find that it is about $2U,- 
QUU,0U0 higher, yet the increase in the 
amount Of money spent for the main- 
tenance of state insurance departments 
was just a little over 5339,QUU during this 
time. 

‘Lhe total amount of the imposts set 
forth is an understatement of the actual 
amount collected {from policyholders. It 
docs not contain the sums imposed by 
counties and municipalities in states per- 
mitting local jurisdictions to put special 
taxes upon insurance. Policyholders liv- 
ng in the following states are liable to 
these extra taxes in addition to the other 
special taxes required by their states: 
Alabama, L‘lorida, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, South 
Carolina, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
Neither do these figures include the cost 
of collection. 

Trend of Special Insurance Taxes 

The proportion of special insurance 
taxes collected from policyholders which 
is spent for service to them has been 
constantly declining from 6.48% in 1915 
until it amounted to only 3.65% in 1925. 
In that year 96.35% of these special im- 
posts was spent for general state pur- 
poses. ‘There is given below the per- 
centage of the total receipts from spe- 
cial insurance taxes and fees used ‘for 
maintenance of state insurance depart- 
ments by years from 1915 to 1925 in- 
clusive. ‘These figures are based on data 
from the District of Columbia and all 


states with two exceptions. Figures for 
Louisiana were not available for any of 
the years and figures for Pennsylvania 
were included only from 1922 through 
1925: 


Year % Year Vo 
re 6.48 1920.. 4.33 
1916...... 59 5 eee 4.08 
0 re . 5.62 1 4.37 
1 | ee 4.78 i 3.87 
oy 4.37 ae 3.71 

Year % 

ND ZS sects. 3.65 





New Personal Effects 
Policy in Force Jan. 1 


(Continued from Page 19) 

ic apparatus, watches, jewelry and plate 
and plated ware are covered only to the 
extent of 25% of the total amount of the 
policy, rather than for increased percent- 
ages on policies in excess of $1,000 up to 
$10,000 as heretofore. This limitation now 
applies irrespective of the cause of loss. 

It has been found necessary, owing to 
extremely unfavorable experience, to tur- 
ther limit coverage on automobiles (ex- 
cept common carriers under check or re- 
ceipt) and it will be observed that the 
theft coverage while on autos is now 
limited to entire trunks, grips, hand bags 
and similar receptacles of travel; in 
other words those excluded under sec- 
tion (2) the theft coverage is limited to 
hold-up, or robbery by force or violence. 
Losses from Breakage, Leakage, Etc. 

This policy excludes loss from break- 
age, leakage, marring or scratching un- 
less caused by fire, lightning, collision or 
derailment of conveyance while on land, 
or unless caused by the vessel, craft or 
lighter being stranded, sunk, burned or 
in collision while waterborne. ‘The old 
form merely excluded loss or damage to 
contents of trunks * * * caused by 
or resulting from breakage unless caused 
by * * 

Shipments by mail, except government 
insured parcel post or registered mail, 


are now excluded, as the underwriters 
never intended to cover such losses. 

_ Experience shows that personal effects 
insurance has been bought at a minimum 
premium without regard to the number 
of persons automatically covered by the 
policy and irrespective of the approx- 
imate value of the personal effects that 
may be at risk. ‘The issuance of a policy 
to a school teacher, for example, in an 
amount calling for a minimum premium 
of $10 might in most cases be adequate, 
but it cannot be expected that any com- 
pany should issue a policy for a premium 
of $10 to cover a man of means whose 
wife may be active socially and be pos- 
sessed of a valuable wardrobe exposed 
to travel hazards, and in addition having 
grown up children away at school or 
college, traveling more or less constantly. 
Therefore, the only solution is to make 
known to agénts, brokers and policyhold- 
ers that the distribution clause applies to 
all losses in the future. The intent of 
the clause is self-evident and a proper 
explanation of the matter should en- 
courage insurance more commensurate 
with the values to be at risk, and ac- 
cordingly help convert a serious under- 
writing loss into reasonable underwriting 
profit, which is to the best interests of 
all concerned. 

It will be observed that a minimum 
premium of $10 is incorporated in this 
condition and applies whether the policy 
is issued for a short term or as a mini- 
mum earned premium in the event of 
cancellation. An earned minimum pre- 
mium of $10 must always be retained by 
the company. 





DIES AT AGE OF 79 

William H. Glenz, 79, a resident of 
Madison, Wis., for more than 60 years 
and an employe of the state for more 
than 40 years, died recently. Mr. Glenz 
was employed in the state insurance de- 
partment at the capital and because of 
his faithful service he was retained un- 
der successive administrations. In point 
of service Mr. Glenz was the oldest em- 
ploye in the capitol. 
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Good Way for Agents 
Not To Be Embarrassed 


UNDERSTANDING OF POLICIES 





Officer of Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany Discusses Recent Bulletin of 
S. Chamber of Commerce 





In discussing the recent bulletin of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce urg- 
ing business men to examine carefully the 
provisions and clauses in their fire insur- 
ance contracts. W. F. Patton, assistant 
secretary of the Automobile, says that 
insurance companies have been suggesting 
that recommendation for years. In an 
article in the current issue of the Aetna 
Life’s agency paper Mr. Patton says in 
part: 

“There is no deception contained in the 
fire insurance contract issued by a re- 
liable company. ‘The policy contract is 
thoroughly understood by the issuing 
company and will be carried out to the 
letter. If, after a loss occurs, the policy- 
holder finds that his contract is not so 
all-inclusive as he imagined, the fault 
does not lie with the company not yet 
with the adjuster. 

“The Chamber of Commerce bulletin 
points out that as a rule the business man 
buys a fire insurance policy and puts it 
away in his safe without even troubling 
to read it. He believes that he is prop- 
erly insured and pays no more attention 
to his policy until the time comes for re- 
newal; unless, perchance, a fire necessi- 
tates his getting out the insurance con- 
tracts for the adjustment of a loss. 

Finds He Is Under-Insured 


“It is then he realizes that he may un- 
intentionally have committed acts which 
render the policy void. He may find him- 
self with much less insurance than he 
should have. Again, perhaps, his policy 
may have been incorrectly written. 

“Such conditions as these bring to mind 
many of the troubles experienced in the 
loss department of a fire insurance com- 
pany, and many of the trials and diffi- 
culties of the adjuster, who in all cases is 
expected to leave a satisfied customer. 

“Sometimes an agent unconsciously 
finds himself in an embarrassing position 
because he unwittingly has done some- 
thing—done it in perfectly good faith— 
but exceeded his authority in such a way 
as to embarrass not only himself but the 
company. 

“It was not long ago, for instance, that 
we received a proof of loss signed, sealed 
and delivered by the agent, and when we 
began to look into the case closely, found 
that he could not give us the approximate 
date of the loss nor the manner of its 
happening, but assumed that it must have 
been during the life of our contract. Nat- 
urally, the assured having signed a proof 
of loss at the request of our agent, ex- 
pected to be reimbursed, yet any fair- 
minded man can see that there was no 
evidence of our liability. The condition 
may have arisen before our contract was 
ever issued and may have been due to 
causes other than those given in the proof 
of loss. If we declined to recognize the 
claim, naturally the assured would feel 
that we were not treating him fairly, and 
the agent would feel that we were put- 
ting him in a false position. Yet if we 
paid this particular claim, we were going 
beyond the provisions of the contract as 
there was no evidence at all to show that 
the claim came properly within the terms 
of our policy. 


The Agent’s Sense of Fairness 

“If the agent has a sense of fairness 
he may serve the cause of insurance by 
Persuading an arbitrary claimant _to be 
reasonable in his expectations. Compa- 
nies are always anxious to be fair and 
just in their settlements, as this policy 
always pays. 

“An adjuster whose work proves him 
to be actuated by a desire to cheat a 
Claimant doesn’t last hy long with any 
te insurance company. Very frequently 
an agent feels that he is being a good 
ellow by endeavoring to get a liberal 
Settlement, and just as frequently he will 
find that the man who will accept such 





an adjustment will take all he can get 
from the first agent and then go else- 
where with his future business. The 
really loyal agent is the man who will see 
to it that the company’s interests are as 
carefully preserved as those of his client. 

“Tf his client has a just claim, there is 
no one more anxious to see it promptly 
and satisfactorily adjusted than the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company. If it is not 
a just claim, there is no one who can be 
of more use to the company and the in- 
surance business in general than the loyal 
agent who will in a firm but kindly way 
point out to the assured that his demands 
are unreasonable; that his claim does not 
fall within the terms of the contract, and 
that he is only i injuring himself, so far as 
his reputation goes, in endeavoring to 
collect that to which he is not entitled.” 





NEW YORK STATE AGENT 
Robert E. Wands has been appointed 
state agent in New York for the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, effective January 1, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. Mr. Wands has 
been special agent of the Hanover in the 
same territory and previous to that was 
with the Syracuse office of the New York 

lire Insurance Rating Organization. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Insurance Accountants’ Association 
which was held on December 14, in the 
rooms of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the following were elected: 
President, Hugh Thompson, Queen In- 
surance; first vice-president, W. N. Tit- 
comb, Springfield Fire & Marine; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. H. Talcott, Scot- 
tish Union & National; secretary, Ever- 
ard P. Smith, Norwich Union; treasurer, 
I’. W. Maasen, Royal. Members to serve 

committee for three 


on the executive 
. Richardson, chief auditor, 


years: T. D 
Royal Ins. Co., Ltd., and A. H. Wight- 


man, actuary, Hartford. After the meet 
ing C. H. Petersen, chief accountant of 
the Thomas & Mersey Marine, gave an 


interesting talk on some problems of ma 
rine insurance accounting. 


GUARANTEES LIVERPOOL co. 


The Liverpool Marine & General an 
nounces that an arrangement has been 
made by which the Century Insurance 
Company, whose head offices are in 
Kdinburgh and London, will acquire a 
substantial financial interest in the Liv 
erpool company and guarantee its poli 
cies. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in oe conservatism of its man- 

agement d the management of THE 
i ‘ANOVER. is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 














CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
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LLMAN, 
H. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. S 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover ae a6 Pine St. 


Howle, Jarvis me sen Inc., oSutt Agts. 
Metropolitan Distr 


81 JOHN STREET ew YORK 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
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“America Fore” 


NEW YORK 





Check up on your sprinklered risks. 
quate sprinkler leakage insurance. 


CHICAGO 


Out of the way places 


A penthouse, a closet, a storeroom—outl of the way places, inadequately 
heated—are danger spots in a sprinkler system. 


During the winter, freezing is the cause of much sprinkler leakage 


FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1925 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHAIRMAN oF THE Boaa. 
PAUL L.HAID, Paesioenr. 


CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


Make sure your clients have ade- 
Warn them of the ever present danger 
during the winter months of frozen heads or split piping due to freezing. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sincere Good Wishes 


CHRISTMAS is the one time of the year when we 
can express— without fear of being misunder- 
stood—the good will and gratitude we feel every 
day in the year for those with whom we are asso- 
ciated, either directly or indirectly. 


We are glad that this is so. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity to say to all those who help us “Carry on 
with Commerce” that we deeply appreciate their 
efforts, their loyalty and their co-operation, and to 
add to that our sincere good wishes for 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 


A NEW YEAR 


filled to overflowing with good things 


These felicitations are extended also to everyone who 
is in any way engaged in making the great business 
of insurance an even greater business for the protec- 
tion of the millions whose welfare depends upon it. 


ws» (OMMERCE. »: 


E. 
R 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F, M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 


R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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A Grateful Acknowledgment 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY faces 
1927—its 78th year—with a deep sense of grati- 
tude for the blessings of the past and an unshakeable 
faith in the future. 


This Company gratefully acknowledges its debt to 
its agents who have been such a vital part of its 
success, and, to them in particular, and to the great 
insurance fraternity as a whole, it wishes 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and 


A NEW YEAR 


of continuously increasing happiness and prosperity. 


“Old and Tried” Olah“ Founded in 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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Right of c ni To 
Direct Asset Funds 


RUSSIAN APPEAL IS ARGUED 


Messrs. Fowler, Ignatius and Massey 
Appear Before Appellate Division 
of Supreme Court 


Russian company fire insurance mat 
ters and the right to dispose of thei 
held the 
Appellate Division of the 


American fund attention of 


justice ol he 


Supt Court of this state a few days 
avo when arguments in the case of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Beha for an 
rder to take possession of the property 
and assets of the Second Russian were 
areucd by Clarence C. Fowler, Deputy 


Superintendent, by Milton B. Ignatius, 
associite ol Hartwell ( abell, and by Al- 
bert Massey, attorney for Meinel & 
Wemple, Inc., and for the Second Rus- 


Phe arguments of the Superintendent 
followed the modification of an order 
lirecting the liquidation of the Second 
Russian. Deputy Fowler said that in re 
eard to assets or trust funds under the 
statute, the courts have no power to 
direct their disposition except in accord- 
ance with the statute. The point is also 
made that the plaintiff in the two ac- 
tions are non-resident aliens and as such 
neither has any right to sue in any Am- 
erican court 


Fowler on Purposes of the Statute 


The United States branch of the Sec- 
ond Russian, when it obtained authority 
to do busine s in New York State be- 
caime a domestic imsurance corporation 
in so far as bee subject to the liqui- 
dations and regulations imposed by our 
laws are concerne dl. 

In discussing this statement, Deputy 
Fowler also had something to say of the 
Soviet. He said in part: 

“The purpose of the statute and the 
wisdom of the foregoing provisions of 
the statute which have been pointed out 
by the decisions of this Court and of the 
Court of Appeals of this State in several 
recent cases, are directly and abruptly 
challenged and disregarded by the order 
appealed from. 

“The offer of the State of New York, 
by the provisions of the statute, to any 
one who might accept its terms, and they 
were acc¢ pted by the Second Russian In- 
surance Company and its stockholders, 
was that to any such company that 
would open a United States branch and 
furnish imsurance facilities to the people 
of the State and country, in case of de- 
linquency of its United States branch, 
the state acting through its superintend- 
ent of insurance would liquidate the 
United States affairs, and after paying 
all United States policyholders and cred- 
itors, remit the surplus to the company 
or its legal representative in its domicil- 
iary country. The Second Russian In- 
surance Company accepted that offer. 
The good faith of this State, its tribu- 
nals and its people would require that 
that promise be carried out. 

“Not only does the offer of the State 
run to the Second Russian Insurance 
Company, but it runs to the nationals of 
all other countries who dealt with the 
Second Russian Insurance Company 
while it was authorized to do business 
in this great state. The people of those 
countries relied upon the good faith of 
this State. Those same people and the 
people of this country possess the right 
to expect that this State will carry out 
its public statutory declarations to the 
end that they may be given the right to 
hare equally according to equity with 
all other nationals in the surplus funds 
remaining after our citizens and _ resi- 
dents are paid in full. That will not be 
done if the order of the Special Term 
| plaintiffs who have 
been favored by the order will gain a 
preterence and an advantage over the 
natinals of other countries and over 
other citizens of their own country. The 
| other countries do not claim 


+5 


nati 





the right to share equally with our citi- 
zens in all the United States assets but 
only in the surplus remaining after our 
cliamants are paid. But, the creator of 
the trust and the citizens of all other 
countries do expect that the State of 
New York will see to it that they are 
accorded that recognition and right held 
forth to them by the public acts of this 
State. 
Talks of Good Faith 

“From other sovereigns, this State ex- 
pects for New York companies that do 
the business of international insurance, 
the same good faith in carrying out their 
public promises. It is because the So- 
viet Government has not shown a will- 
ingness to do that very thing that our 
Federal Government has refused to rec- 
ognize the Soviet power. If the State 
of New York does not carry out its stat- 
utory promise, it must expect retaliation 
from other countries for New York com- 
panies that are doing the business of in- 
ternational insurance. The insurance 
laws of New York that invite foreign 
companies to our shores are international 
in effect. Being international in effect 
by reason of the nature of the subject, 
the legislation of this State, in conform- 
ity with the international laws, provided 
an exclusive remedy by the enactment of 
Section 63, to carry out the edicts of such 
laws. Discrimination between the na- 
tionals of foreign countries, in all mat- 
ters of form and substance, is contrary 
to international precepts, while the rule 
that ‘equality is equity’ is a part of that 
law. In international law, ‘equality is 
equity’ in the determination of the pri- 
vate rights of the nationals of the vari- 
ous powers. In recognition of that prin- 
ciple, the Legislature of New York in 
erecting Section 63 of the Insurance 
Law, declared the substantive law for 
the distribution of foreign company as- 
sets and established an exclusive proce- 
dure to insure the execution of the sub- 
stantive. The substantive law having 
been declared, the procedural was sec- 
ondary and would have followed as of 
course and without special enactment, to 
give effect to the primary law, but the 
Legislature was not content to leave the 
procedural law undeclared, but declared 
it in specific terms. We fear not for 
those provisions. They will be carried 
out by this court.” 

Some Points Made by Mr. Ignatius 

In his argument Milton B. 
said: 

“The court had the power to modify 
its own restraining order, and its dis- 
cretion was properly exercised under the 
facts involved herein. 

“The plaintiffs are not policyholders or 
creditors residing in the United States 
and, therefore, are not involved in the 
liquidation proceeding. 

“The liquidation of an United States 
branch of a foreign corporation does not 
dissolve the corporation proper. Only 
the diseased limb is amputated, but 
otherwise the corporation continued to 
exist and may legally and properly func- 
tion in all other respects. The corpora- 
tion should be allowed to defend itself 
in regard to matters and things not per- 
tinent to the liquidation of its United 
States branch. The order appealed from 
does not bar the Second Russian Insur- 
ance Company from defending itself in 
these actions by its own counsel. The 
Superintendent of Insurance has assumed 
that because he has been ordered to 
liquidate the United States branch he has 
superceded the corporation in all mat- 
ters and things. This assumption is not 
warranted either in law or in fact. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance may 
be ordered to defend and to apply funds 


in his possession to the expenses of de- 
fense. 


ar 


Tenatius 


The Superintendent of Insurance, 
after the liquidation of the United States 
branch, would hold the surplus as an im- 
plied trustee for the benefit of other 
creditors and stockholders of the corpor- 
ation and, in the event that the corpora- 
tion was being liquidated at its domicile, 
it would be his duty to turn over said 
surplus to the domiciliary receiver. 

“In this instance, however. there is no 
domiciliary receiver of the Second Rus- 


sian, and because of this fact and the ex- 
istence of a substantial surplus, the court 
felt justified in allowing the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to defend. This 
was not an abuse of the court’s power 
or discretion under the existing circum- 
stances. On the contary, it was the at- 
tempt of the court to balance carefully 
the scales of justice; to allow the plain- 
tiffs the opportunity which their dili- 
gence had earned for them, and to assure 
the defendant a full defense—unham- 
pered and unrestricted. 

“So far as plaintiffs are concerned, 
they only desire to try their actions in 
the proper tribunal, and the order per- 
mitting that is legal, and in accordance 
with our public policy and justice.” 

Fowler on Duty of Liquidation 

Albert Massey made the following 
points: 

“The court is without jurisdiction, in 
this proceeding, to authorize, direct or 
permit the liquidator to pass upon and 
pay claims arising outside of the United 
States 

“After liquidation by the collection of 
assets and the payment of United States 
creditors secured by Section 27 of the 
Insurance Law, it is the duty of the liqui- 
dator to conserve assets for the benefit 
of general creditors and stockholders 
wherever located; and this duty may be 
absolved only by the defense of actions 
when necessary. 

“The rights of the insurance corpora- 
tion, its creditors and stockholders in its 
deposits and in its free assets in this 
jurisdiction were fixed at the time it was 
admitted to do business here in 1913. 
These rights are governed by the con- 
tract the State then made with the cor- 
poration. The subsequent action of the 
unrecognized Soviet regime with refer- 
ence to the corporation has in no man- 
ner affected these rights. The liquidator 
having no jurisdiction to pass upon or 
pay foreign claims under the insurance 
law, his jurisdiction has not been affected 
by Sovict legislation or the ‘Russian Sit- 
uation.’” 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES 





Interesting Programs Arranged by Em- 
ployes of Newark Insurance Offices; 
Nearly all Offices to Close Early 

Yuletide festivities and early closing 
will prevail among the insurance com- 
panies in Newark today and many of 
the employes will take part in the vari- 
ous ceremonies which have been ar- 
ranged for the occasion. 

Fach department of The Prudential 
votes on as to what sort of festivities 
shall prevail. In some of the depart- 
ments a collection is taken up and sent 
to some charitable institution, while 
other departments enjoy the singing of 
Christmas carols and tell stories, enjoy 
dances, games and other favorite pas- 
times. The offices will close at 2:30 p. m. 

At the Mutual Benefit it was stated 
that the singing of Christmas carols 
would take up a good part of the after- 
noon. The singing will start: on the 
top floor of the building and gradually 
work down to the main floor when all 
will again take part in the singing. 
The office will close at 3 o’clock. 

At the office of the Newark Fire, Fire- 
men’s and affiliated companies, Com- 
mercial Casualtv’ and many other in- 
surance offices, including those of agents 
and brokers, it was stated that in all 
probability employes will be permitted to 
go at an early hour. 





M. L. HUGHES WITH ST. PAUL 

Morton L. Hughes, of Albany, has 
joined the St. Paul Fire & Marine as 
special agent in Eastern New York State, 
the territory formerly belonging to Fow- 
ler & Kavanagh, Inc., of New York City. 
Mr. Hughes has been with the Newark 
Fire for the last seven years as special 
agent in New York, is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all branches of the fire busi- 
ness and has personal acquaintance with 
many of the St. Paul agents. Mr. 


Hughes’ appointment is effective Janu- 
ary i: 


Says Home Built the 
First Steel Building 


STILL STANDING IN CHICAGO 





Writer to “Times” Says Home’s Build- 
ing, Constructed in 1883, Ushered 
in the Skyscraper 





In a recent issue of the Magazine Sec- 
tion of the New York “Times” there ap- 
peared an article that L. S. Buffington, 
an architect of Minneapolis, was the first 
man to draw plans for a skyscraper of 
steel skeleton construction. This state- 
ment has been disputed by W. L. B. Jen- 
ney, of El Paso, Texas, who wrote the 
“Times” that the Home Insurance Com- 
pany building in Chicago, finished in 
1884, and still standing, was the first 
building in this country to contain steel 
skeleton construction. In his letter to 
the “Times” Mr. Jenney said in part: 

“In the fall of 1883 the Home Insur- 
ance Company at Chicago decided to 
build an office building on the corner of 
La Salle and Adams streets in Chicago. 
Plans were submitted by various archi- 
tects. The plans adopted were those 
prepared by William Le Baron Jenney, 
architect and engineer, of Chicago, al- 
though the design was absolutely novel 
at that time. His idea was that in each 
story the floors, the partinions and ex- 
terior walls be carried story by story in- 
dependently on the columns. This sys- 
tem is used today and is known as steel 
skeleton construction. 

W. L. B: Jenney the Inventor 

“In 1896 the Engineering Record, at 
the request of the Bessemer Steamship 
Company, carried on an inquiry to dis- 
cover, if possible, the inventor of stecl 
skeleton construction, and although Mr. 
Buffington’s patent and claims to the in- 
vention were mentioned at the time, the 
consensus of opinion among architects 
and engineers was that William Le Ba- 
ron Jenney was the true inventor and 
first to put the idea into practice. The 
Bessemer Steamship Company therefore 
decided to name one of its new ore boats 
the W. L. B. Jenney. 

_“I believe that you will find on inves- 
tigation of the facts that my grandfather, 
William Le Baron Jenney, who died in 
Los Angeles in June, 1907, was the in- 
ventor and introducer of steel skeleton 
construction as the system is used today. 
The Home Insurance Building in Chi- 
cago; designed in 1883, and finished in 
1884, under the supervision of my grand- 
father, was the first of this type in the 
world. This building still stands after 
forty-two years as a monument to his 


genius. 
“W. L. B. Jenney. 


“El Paso, Tex., Dec. 6, 1926.” 





GERMAN BRIQUETTE FIRES 


London, Dec. 4.—Today the sixteenth 
fire on ships carrying German briquettes 
has been reported, and underwriters are 
commencing to view this class of risk 
with considerable uneasiness. ‘Two cases 
reported today were in shipments to 
Dublin, and in one case it is likely that 
the steamer will have to be sunk. The 
British steamer “Granstone” was recent- 
ly beached off the Mumbles with its sides 
red hot after a fourteen hours’ fight at 
sea with a fire which broke out in a 
cargo of patent German fuel in the fore- 
hold. Hundreds of tons of German bri- 
quettes burst into sheets of high mast 
flames in the collier “Spanker,” of New- 
castle, when she was moored in the 
Thames, off Greenhithe. The fire was 
apparently due to spontaneous combus- 
tion. 





JOHN MARTIN KNAPP DEAD 

John Martin Knapp, 73 years old, dicd 
last week at his residence, 10 Appleton 
Road, Bloomfield, N. J., from a hip frac- 
ture which he sustained about a year 
ago. He was connected with the Great 
American Insurance Co., in New York 


for a number of years. He retired about 
a year ago. 
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Department Probe Of 
Accommodation Evils 


SOME QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES 


Brokers Accepting Bonuses; “Bad Lines” 
Being Put Over on Companies; 
Even Some Bribery Found 
\ John Doe investigation of evils 
growing out of the acceptance of “Ac- 
commodation Lines” has been held by 
the New York gE Department, 
whi h, according to }. Wood, chief of 
the department's comp aint bureau, de- 
cloped the following reprehensible prac- 
tices in the New York fire insurance 


busine 55. 
l The acceptance by brokers from assureds 
of bonuses whether asked for by the broker or 
luntarily given by the assureds to the brokers, 


for their services in procuring insurance on risks 
nvolving physical and moral hazards. Such 
bonuses were, of course, in addition to the regu 


lar commissions allowed the brokers by the in 
ran companies, 

The acceptance of “accommodation” lines 
by underwriters for the purpose of obtaining 
other good lines from the brokers. 

the hiding by brokers from underwriters 
of the source of certain undesirable lines offered 
uch underwriters, which lines might be accepted 
it offered together with a considerable volume 
{ ood business, but which would not be ac 


epted if the true circumstances under which 
ich lines were offered were known to the un 


derwriters 
1 Misconduct of brokers’ employes in accept 
ng line ind procuring insurance which their 
nployers would not have accepted had they 
known the facts. 
Payment of excess commissions by agency 
ofti to brokers or their placers in order to 
obtain business. 


Mr. Wood said in his report relative 
to bonuses to brokers and accommoda- 
tion lines: 


Bonuses to Brokers 


In cases where brokers have accepted bonuses 
ol ubstantial amounts for securing fire insur 
ince for assureds, it has been noted that the 
companies have been called upon to pay claims 
von after such policies were issued. The du 
t.es of a licensed broker to the public require 
that he does not act as a medium through which 
hrebugs are enabled to obtain insurance and by 

ooked fire claims help to increase the cost of 
insurance to honest insurers. While it may not 
be true in all cases, it is undoubtedly true in 
many cases, as evidenced by the investigation, 
that a crooked loss follows where insurance has 
been procured by payment to the broker of a 
bonus for obtaining such insurance, The broker 
who, knowing this to be true, accepts a bonus 
from a client, is untrustworthy and unworthy 
to hold a license. If you so direct, I will in 
future, upon receipt of information as to brokers 
receiving bonuses, investigate such charges with 
a view of recommending revocation of licenses. 


Accommodation Lines 


It is commonly understood that nearly, if not 
quite all underwriting offices, when offered a 
line which because of the physical or moral 
hazard underwriters from past experience are 
loath to accept, will accept such line if a suffi- 
cient volume of “good” business is offered the 
underwriters together with the “‘bad’’ business. 
I think the practice is bad. Each risk should 
be accepted or rejected on its own merits, leav- 
ing to the owner a choice either of improving 
conditions or going without insurance. In _ the 
selection of the latter alternative, the “‘firebug’’ 
industry would not be apt to thrive. 

lhe regulation of this ‘“taccommodation line 
problem is a difficult matter, failing a determined 
policy on the part of the insurance companies 
to refuse to write such risks. From time to 
time this department receives letters—and a 
number of them—from property owners, charg 
ing conspiracy on the part of the companies for 
refusing to issue insurance on their risks. The 
letters clearly establish that many of the com- 
panies under no circumstances will insure such 
risks, 


Mystery About Orders For Undesirable 


Lines 
In discussing sources of business, Mr. 


Wood said: 


fhe testimony shows that this was done in 
many ways—to the detriment of the companies. 
In one instance it appears that a broker was 
offered by the owner of a fur shop a life in- 
surance line on which the first year’s commis- 
sions would amount to approximately $500 if the 
broker would obtain for him $20,000 to $25,000 
fire insurance on the fur shop’s contents; that, 
being unable to place this line himself, the 
broker approached the placer of another large 
brokerage office and offered him $250 if he would 
place the policies; that the placer accepted the 
$250, which he divided with the clerk in his own 
brokerage office having charge of fire insurance 
matters; that the order was put through the 
books of the brokerage concern as being an ac- 
count brought in by the employe. The fact that 
the placer had received a bribe of $250 for pro- 
curing this insurance was not made known to 
the insurance companies which accepted this risk 
and issued policies thereon, on the supposition 
that it was part of the regular business of the 
well known brokerage concern by whom. this 
placer was employed. The sequel was that short- 
ly after the policies were delivered to the as- 
sured, a fire occurred. The testimony shows it 
to be a practice in cases where brokers are un- 
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able to obtain the policies desired by their cli 
ents for brokers to give such orders to other 
brokers to fill; that the imsurance companies 
are not told that such lines are not part of the 
regular orders which such brokers have obtained 
direct from the assureds; that the insurance 
companies, under the impression that the ques 
tionable risks are part of the regular bus.ness 
offered by the broker, usually write the insur 
ance as an accommodation to such brokers. 
Sucf brokers may know nothing as to whether 
the risk was a bad physical or moral hazard. 
the testimony also discloses that such risks 
would not be accepted on their merits, and are 
written only as an accommodation for the larger 
brokerage offices. In my opinion, there is a 
moral obligation on the part of such brokers to 
acquaint the underwriters with the fact that 
such lines are not their own direct lines. Un 
questionably, many risks of a doubtful or more 
than doubtful moral or physical character are 
placed through employment of the means above 
indicated. That there are many shady and 
crooked losses and that such losses are paid 
for out of the premiums of honest insurers; 
that the rates of such honest insurers are higher 
because of the number of crooked losses is be- 
lieved to be a fact by all who have intimate 
knowledge of the fire insurance business. 
would espectfully recommend that through 
public announcement in the press, the attention 
of both underwriting offices and brokers be called 
to the innate dishonesty of such practices, which 
in the end can have but deplorable results and 
which violate all correct ethics governing the 
conduct of a great business. 
Excess Commissions 

It was also established by the testi- 
mony that certain underwriting offices 
are paying excess commissions to brok- 
ers either directly or through solicitors 
who receive Commissions on business So- 
licited from brokers, said Mr. Woods. 
He continued. “This is a serious matter 
to which the attention of the companies 
should be called.” 


RECIPROCAL TURNS STOCK 

The Kepublic Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ reciprocal of Detroit will soon be- 
come Kepublic Automobile Insurance 
Company, a stock organization with a 
ready-made business, it was indicated 
there this week when initial steps were 
taken by the organizers toward placing 
the new stock company on a going basis. 
The necessary cash deposit was made 
with the state treasurer and as soon as 
insurance department ‘examiners have 
gone into the status of the concern at its 
home offices, determining the stock sale 
situation, and other financial facts, it is 
understood that it will receive its cer- 
tificate of authority. 

MUST ‘USE FULL NAME 

Mutual companies wishing to enter 
Michigan must not be, in any degree, 
ashamed of their status and form of or- 
ganization, but must make “mutual” a 
part of their official title, according to a 
ruling of the Michigan department which 
resulted, late last week, in rejection of 
the application of the Wisconsin Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, a_ limited 
mutual. The Wisconsin carrier is a 
“limited mutual” in small type only, ac- 
cording to the department, as these 
words are most inconspicuous on litera- 
ture of the company and particularly its 
stationery. In order to become an au- 
thorized Michigan company, however, it 
must make “limited mutual” a_ full-size 
type part of its name and use it in full. 

MADE STATE AGENT 

Edward F, Hatcher, special agent in 
Kentucky for the Royal under Milton C. 
Miller, State goers has resigned effec- 
tive January wher he goes with the 
Scottish Union & National as state agent 
in Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Nashville. Mr. Hatcher went to Louis- 
ville from the Southern headquarters’ 
office at Atlanta, on October 1, 1925, to 
succeed Ed D. Schane, who returned to 
Atlanta. He served for some time as 
secretary of the Kentucky Fire Under- 
writers’ Association. 





WOMEN’S FIRE BRIGADE 

The first women’s fire-brigade in Ger- 
many has been formed in the village of 
Oberjoch, which is located up in the Al- 
legauer Alps. The organization has been 
formed for the reason that the women 
of the village are solicitous for the safety 
of their homes, and were not satisfied 
that the existing fire-brigade composed 
of the males of the village afforded suf- 
ficient means of protection should a fire 
start while the men were at their work 
in the forests. 
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BROKERS ARE WORRIED 


Tell Beta It Is Unfair to Hold Them 
Responsible for the Earned Pre- 
miums; Hearing Wednesday 


Representatives of the four brokers’ 
associations of New York turned out in 
force at the Insurance Department 
Wednesday of this weck at a hearing 
given by Superintendent 
Insurance.” 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Liability Brokers’ Association; Oscar A. 
Meyerson, representing the General 
srokers’ Association of the Metropolitan 
District and the Brownsville and East 
The brokers are much worried, espe- New York Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
cially by the casualty companies’ plan to — tion. 
make brokers responsible for the pay- Mr. Beha gave Attorney Curtin a week 
ment of earned premiums. They are in which to file a memorandum. Mr. 
also against any movement to have a Meyerson filed a long memorandum. 
written order for insurance signed by Herman A. Bayern, Thomas McCarthy 
the applicant. They feel that it will put and others spoke. 
a great many brokers out of business and 
that it is a great blow at the brokerage 
system. They claim that the broker rep- INCREASE MERCURY’S CAPITAL 
resents the public; is the only contact The capital stock of the Mercury of 
the public has with insurance, and that St, Paul has been increased to $600,000, 
the broker is only partly responsible for the additional shares being purchased by 
the non-taken evil. the St. Paul Fire & Marine at a price 
Among lawyers who talked were J. A. makes the surplus also. over 
Curtin, representing the Fire, Marine & 
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gomery Clark, vice-president, Hanover; 
Hi. H. Clutia, vice-president, Westchester. 

Also, B. M. Culver, vice-president, Ni- 
agara;, Thomas L. Farquhar, president, 
Newark Fire; C. W. Feigenspan, presi- 
dent, Commercial Casualty; Wilfred Gar- 
retson, General Adjustment Bureau; 
Charles N. rr rm western manager, 
the American; C. A. Gough, deputy com- 
missioner of insurance of New Jersey; 
Paul L. Haid, president, America Fore 
group; A. H. Hassinger, vice-president, 
liremen’s of New Jersey group; Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president and counsel, The 
Prudential; John Kay, vice-president, 
liremen’s; N. Kelsey, United States 
manager, London & Scottish; J. A. Kel- 
sey, general agent fire department, Tokio, 
and president, Standard of New York. 

FF. W. Koeckert, assistant United States 
manager, Commercial Union; Wilfred 
Kurth, vice-president, Home and affiliat- 
ed companies; O. FE. Lane, president, Ni- 
agara; Edson S. Lott, president, United 
States Casualty; Clarence A. Ludlum, 
vice-president, Home; William Mackin- 
tosh, manager New York department, 
Royal; W. E. Mallalieu, manager, Na- 
tional Board; T. C. Moffatt, local agent, 
Newark; John B. Morton, retired, for- 
nier president National Board and form- 
er vice-president Fire Association, 

Robert O’Gorman, local agent, New- 
ark; J. Lester Parsons, Crum & Forster 
companies; A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity; Wallace Reid, New 
York agent and a director American In- 
surance Co.; E. E. Rhodes, pre -sident 
Actuarial Society of America; E. N. 
Ross, Morristown, N. J., manager first 
agency appointed by American of New- 
ark; Victor Roth, Security of New 
Haven; Otto KE. Schaefer, president, 
rire ro Louis Schlesinger, Newark 
agent; Edwin G. Seibels, Columbia, S. C., 
prominent southern manager. 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager, North British & Mercantile and 
affiliated companies; Paul B. Sommers, 
American of Newark; William E. Stew- 
art, vice-president, American ; Cart F. 
Sturhahn, president, Globe L “rh nt 
group; Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board, America Fore group; Moses Tan- 
enbaum, New York broker; Oliver Thur- 
man, superintendent of agencies, Mutual 
Senefit; J. Lynn ‘Truscott, president, 
Camden Fire; Leon A. Watson, manager, 
N.. 5 Schedule _—_ Office; E. 
West, president, Glens Falls and Com- 
merce; Jesse E. White, vice-president, 
Great American and Alliance; P. H. 
Willmott, president, Agricultural; J. W. 
Wyper, vice-president, Hartford. , 

Started as Office Boy 


Any event in the business of insurance 
which would attract the readily recog- 
nizable galaxy of talent as represented 
in the list named above would be note- 
worthy, and it is doubly so when in mid- 
December, with all of the accruing at- 
tention needed in closing the year’s bus- 
iness, together with the holiday season 
activities, to find such prominent insur- 
ance personalities responding to the hu- 
man urge to pay their respects to one of 
their number achieving the distinction of 
fifty years of continuous service with one 
institution. 

The fifty years through which Presi- 
dent Bailey has served The American of 
Newark have been eventful in all walks 
of life, and in no business has there been 
more pronounced advancement than in 
that of insurance. The methods which 
were in vogue when Mr. Bailey made his 
start as an office boy have long since, of 
necessity, passed. In his transition from 
office boy to president of the splendid 
company of which he is the head Mr. 

Sailey has had a rich and rare experi- 
ence. That on arrival at the goal of 
half a century of service he should re- 
ceive such a testimonial at the hands of 
the fellow officers and directors of his 
company, and the more than two hun- 


dred friends from outside his own com- 
pany, in itself bears eloquent testimony 
to the manner of man he is. 

Toastmaster Hardin’s Introduction 

Toastmaster Hardin, opening the ora- 
torical ceremonies following a_ splendid 
dinner, said: “I think we all agree that 
this is a notable occasion. The central 
figure is Calvin Weston Bailey, perhaps 
better known as C. Weston B alley. 

“In looking at Who’s Who in America, 
I discovered that Calvin ~ the full de- 
velopment of the initial ‘C’ and to pre- 
pare myself for the ati duties which 
are mine this evening | began to read 
the life of John Calvin, the prophet of 
the Protestant Reformation and father 
of all Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists. | found two resemblances between 
Calvin the Reformer and our Calvin. 
Both were born early and both special- 
ized in fire insurance. The reformer 
Calvin looked after the hazards against 
the fires of hell, as pictured by the Fun- 
damentalists, and our Calvin looked af- 
ter the fire hazards of every other kind. 
I hazard no guess as to which has been 
the better underwriter. 

“Tam not interested so much tonight 
in the growth of the company with which 

Calvin Weston Bailey is associated. My 
interest concentrates on the man. If 
the man were not worth while, we would 
not be here to honor him. What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
measure of big business, specialized suc- 
cess, if he lose himself? Such has not 
been the fate of our friend Bailey. He 
is a leader in the city where he does 
business, also in the town in which he 
resides. 

“We are honoring him tonight as an 
underwriter and as the head of a great 
insurance organization, as a leader and 
doer in the life of a great city; a man 
of blameless character and of high per- 
sonal worth; as an exemplar of citizen- 
ship and above all as Our Friend.” 

Pastor Talks 

That something might be heard from 
the neighbors of Mr. Bailey, the toast- 
master then introduced the Rev. Clar- 


ence Hall Wilson, D.D., pastor of the 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Congregationalist 
Church, who, among other things, said: 

‘Ll suppose there 1s some appropriate- 
ness in having Mr. Bailey's spiritual 
guide and censor here this evening, for 
| perceive that Mr. Bailey stands in great 
jeopardy at this hour. It is written in 
the Scriptures, ‘Woe unto you when all 
men speak well of you.’ You will gather 
that | have in mind the speeches ‘which 
are to follow. Then again it is written 
in the Beatitudes, ‘Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and say all manner 
of evil against you.’ I do not see how it 
is possible for Mr. Bailey to file a claim 
for happiness under that Beatitude. 

“I won't venture to talk about insur- 
ance in such a presence. | have been a 
supporter of insurance companies in my 
modest and humble way all my life, but 
the curious thing is that when | have 
sustained losses, ‘almost always, | found 
that | had the wrong kind of insurance. 
Perhaps I may venture to suggest—l 
will never have a better opportunity 
the possibility of some kind of an omni- 
bus, blanket policy that will insure 
against everything—fire, earthquake, 
water and skidding cars; that will insure 
against loss of life and property and 
reputation—whatever a man holds of 
value. I don’t know but what such in- 
surance might come high, but it would 
simplify matters for such ‘untrained, un- 
skilled laymen as myself, 


Insurance Is Safeguard Against 
Socialism 


“The toastmaster has alluded to the 
fact that the two Calvins were engaged 
in much the same line of business. I 
suppose that is passed out, as the fires 
of the hereafter have fallen into rather 
cold ashes in recent years, but there is 
a certain resemblance, | suppose, in your 
occupation and mine. It is written that 
we should bear one anyother’s burdens 
and that the strong should bear the bur- 
dens of the weak. Insurance is designed 
for the distribution of losses; to make 
it that the strong should bear the bur- 
dens of the weak; that the fortunate 


should bear the losses of the unfortun- 
ate. And so there is really a great 
Christian principle that is being worked 
out in insurance which saves 
the necessity of taking the 
plunge into Socialism. 

“But we are not, | suppose, properly 
to talk shop here tonight. We are not 
gathered to advertise the insurance bus- 
iness but to express our appreciation of 
a man. You are here in the most part 
as the business associates of Mr. Bailey. 
We know him in his suburban home, 
not as a business man, not very much. 
We know him as a friend, as a neighbor, 
as a citizen and as a churchman. The 
influence of that suburban home proba- 
bly explains a great deal of what is go- 
ing on here tonight. 

“Gentlemen, in all seriousness, behind 
this long and honorable business career 
there is this explanation: through these 
fifty years my dear friend Bailey has 
been always—and is now—a God-fearing 
man, a Christian man and a gentleman.” 


Whitney Palache’s Remarks 


Having heard from the neighbors of 
the guest of honor, the toastmaster then 
turned to the business world that some 
estimate of his worth might be had from 
that source. He introduced Whitney 
Palache, United States manager of the 
Commercial Union, who paid the follow- 
ing glowing tribute to Mr. Bailey: 

“IT was invited to say a few words 
about the place Mr. Bailey has among 
insurance men. | esteem it a great privi- 
lege to have that opportunity. I only 
wish I felt more able for the occasion, 
At the risk of being somewhat pedantic 
I ask your attention to an essay entitled 
‘Laws and Manners’ by a great English 
judge, the late Right Honorable Lord 
Moulton, In this essay Lord Moulton 
describes three great domains of human 
action, 

“First, the domain of positive law, 
where our actions are prescribed by laws 
which are binding and must be obeyed. 
Second, the domain of free choice, where 
we demand and enjoy complete freedom. 

But, between these two is a large 
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and important domain in which neither 
positive law nor absolute freedom pre- 
vails. It is where obedience is to the 
uninforcible, where obedience is evoked 
by the man himself. Lord Moulton calls 
it the domain of manners, and ‘manners’ 
in. this signifies that which you 
should do, although you are not com- 
pelled to do it. It is more far reaching 
than duty. It is not defined by morals. 
It includes them both, but extends be- 
yond them. 

“Our guest of honor possesses in rare 
decree the charm of graceful personality, 
but manners in the sense which Lord 
Moulton uses the term goes beyond ob- 
servance of conventions and graceful sal- 
utations It signifies a self-imposed 
standard of ethics and the man whom 
we honor here tonight exemplifies in his 
life and in his relation to his fellow men 
most refreshingly the conception of Lord 
Moulton’s description. 

“If you accept this conception, as J 
do. as a wonderful definition of a man’s 
duty to himself and to his fellow men, 
you will agree with me that I cannot 
pay a higher tribute to Mr. Bailey, nor 
to the company he has served so long 
and well, than to say, as I do with con- 
viction, that he has maintained a stead- 
fast observance of manners in its truest 
and finest sense.” 


Tribute From Edward D. Duffield 


Toastmaster Hardin then let it be 
known that with the exception of two 
vice-presidents who are connected kgm 
the American all the other directors of 
the company are themselves presidents, 
Thev include insurance presidents, com- 
mercial bank presidents, savings. bank 
presidents, and industrial gr eer) 
presidents, and ,one of them is —: 
D. Duffield, president of The 1 rudentia 
Company of America, the 


sense 


renargaeoee 
xt speaker. , 
gi ie arn his remarks, Mr. Duffield 
said: “There is a_ series of — 
appearing now which are gage a 
Be Comedy for You, but It’s rage y 
for Me.’ Now, this isnt from —— 
that I am asked to say a few words in 
regard to our friend Bailey. This ih 
dy business is due to the emphasis which 
has been laid upon the fact that T ne - 
director of the American Insurance “ec 
pany. For five years or more, tees 
ever it has been my pleasure to — 
my fellow citizens, T have —— re 
the best of my ability to, — on 
extent of my knowledge in — . 
the business of life insurance. — 
with success. And now | = Sap 
expected to display some eee 
knowledge in regard to the eg he 
fire insurance, which justifies ~ : ' ag 
one of the presidents on Mr. Bailey’ 
y -- not going to deal too lightly, 
though, with this subject, ——— at 
so very long ago I had a lesson re —_ 
to my lack of knowledge on — 
ous forms of insurance. I ane a 
peacefully at my home when t re, ape 
phone rang and a young lady’s —s ~ 
the other end explained to me pool = 
was a teacher in charge of og 
political economy ; that they me ; 7 
reached in their studies the su > 
life insurance and she would rs : 
‘t very much if I would come up the 
following morning for an hour to ex- 
plain the subject of life insurance to her 
class. Somehow it just didn’t appeal to 


me. I said, ‘Madame, I would love to 
dohat only, unfortunately, insurance— 
life insurance—is one subject that I know 
very little about.’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that’s 
all right; they don’t know anything 
about it.’ 

“I can’t assume in this presence that 
if I discuss fire insurance I will be talk- 
ing to a crowd that knows nothing about 
it. 

What 50 Years Has Done 


“T am not going to trace the career 
of Mr. Bailey. I couldn’t if I would, 
and he has asked me not to, if I could. 
But there he is—office boy and assistant 
bookkeeper in 1876—president today. I 
had a lot of figures and statistics here. 
The only thing that I could see that was 
really relevant in all those figures was 
that Bailey got the expenses up to a 
point that were never dreamed of be- 
fore. 

“You see what fifty years of honest, 
sincere efforts have brought out, Proba- 
bly we ought to trace the causes that 
have brought this out. Well, I haven't 
a doubt in my mind that he had certain 
characteristics then that he has today. 
I believe then, as now, he was an op- 
timist, the kind that walks into a drug 
store and buys hair estorer and a brush 
and comb at the same time. I suppose 
he read Horatio Alger and he knew that 
a faithful office boy, if he stuck to the 
job long enough, was bound to be presi- 
dent some day. 

“It is a great thing for a man to have 
been associated for this half century 
with one institution and have behind him 
a record of uniform friendship, a record 
of kindly service rendered, with no un- 
grudging spirit, a record of kindliness, 
courtesy, uprightness and dignity that 
has endeared him to every man with 
whom he has come into contact. I think 
as he looks back tonight the reward 
that is his is not what we can say to 
him but what are those things that he 
has done which in an intangible way 
have tied to him with bonds, stronger 
than those of iron, bonds of lasting 
friendship, every man, woman and child 
with whom he has had business associa- 
tion. It is no small thing that after fifty 
years here stands a man without an 
enemy in the world. 

After all, he has been the truth of 
that great saying of the Apostle that 
things which are seen are temporal, but 
things which are unseen are eternal. He 
has had a measure of temporal success. 
He has secured those honors in life 
which men prize to an exceptional de- 
gree, but, after all, my friends, hasn’t 
he had the true vision? He has realized 
that the eternal things, those that last, 
are the things that you can’t touch and 
you can’t see and and you can’t handle. 

“Fidelity to duty, uprightness in busi- 
ness, a clear perception of honesty and 
integrity, the kindly act, the courteous 
thought, the helpful life—they after, all, 
represent eternal monuments to man. 
Those are the things that our friend, 
our honored guest, has sought for as he 
turned over these fifty pages of life with 
not a blot, not an erasure, nothing he 
seeks to conceal. Reward is his because 
he has secured those eternal things that 
will live to bless him as long as he lives 
and long after he has passed from this 
scene.” 

Then, turning directly to the guest of 
honor, Mr. Duffield said, “And so, sir, 


tonight we say to you that you have 
fought a good fight. We believe that 
you have not finished your course. We 
trust that you may run it for many 
years, but be those years tew or many 
the word that we would say to you to- 
night is, when the word finis is written 
no man can question that you have kept 
the faith.” 
Hoadley Presents Souvenir Book 

I*rederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American, the next speaker, presented 
to Mr. Bailey a souvenir book containing 
the greetings and salutations of five hun- 
dred and mimety comrades in the em- 
ploy ot the American, together with their 
personal signatures. 1n this souvenir 
book the tollowing appreciation of 
resident Bailey was inscribed: 

In the annals ot any human institution an 
UlivsOncih service by Oue man extending over a 
period Ot titty years is a noteworthy achieve- 
moult, the omce and held stalts ot the Amert- 
Cau iNstusance Co, rejoice with their honored 
leader in his comptet.on today of a halt-century 
OL Culistant aud Cuuspicuousty usetul service to 
the company with which he started as a junior 
clerk and attained to the omce ot its president, 

dn htting appreciation of this doubly iiter- 
CSung altiveisary, these gicetings are pacscuted 
to our president, C. W, Bailey, with our unau- 


mous and very cordial congratulations and te- 
§ICILALLONS, 


fits Courage has cheered, his accomplishment 
Stumulated and his Christian example imspired 


iis associates to higher resolution and greater 
effort. 


Vuigence, perseverance and _ patience—those 
are the quaitics and the virtues that have 
brought torth the happy occasion tor this sin- 
Cere Message of good will. 

Mr. Bailey’s Response 

Following the presentauon by Mr. 
Hoadley ‘Loastmaster Hardin arose and 
said: “tlis name is not on the program, 
he 1s here and he 1s privileged to speak 
or keep silent—Calvin Weston Bailey.” 

Visibly altected by the testimonial 
which had been arranged by his tellow 
othicers and directors in his honor Mr. 
bailey said in part: 

_“L think you must all realize the po- 
sition 1 am in tonight. After all tnat 
has been said about me | hope | will 
continue to be that humble servant who 
tries to do his duty as he sees it, striv- 
ing to make the American Insurance Co. 
continue to hold the position throughout 
the country that it has always main- 
tained. Bringing it to this position has 
not been the work of any one man. The 
company has always had as its leaders 
and its directors the best men in the 
city of Newark.” 

Mr, Bailey then reviewed his early 
connection with the company in 1870; 
and how he had worked after receiving 
the place as a boy with the company from 
December 16, 1876, until the last of Feb- 
ruary without knowing what his wages 
were to be or whether there were to be 
any; how he was finally told that at a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
on Vebruary 21, 1877, it was voted to 
pay him $5 per week and on the last 
day of February he received his pay 
envelope with that amount of money 
in it. 

In looking over the minutes of the 
American, Mr. Bailey said he found this 
notation: “The president recommends 
the appointment of C. Weston Bailey as 
a boy to succeed Fred H. Smith, de- 
ceased, at a salary of $20 a month.” 

_The make-up of the early board of 
directors of the American of Newark 
was told by President Bailey. He ex- 
tolled their character. 

Growth of the Company 
He said the board has continued 


through the entire history of the com- 
pany to be made up of he highest type 
of men. 

Continuing, he said: “When I joined 
the company as a boy the annual pre- 
mium income in 1876 was $191,000. Our 
premium income this year will be 
$14,000,000. 

“T feel deeply this great demonstration 
that has been made for an humble boy 
who tried to do his duty. I feel greatly 
honored to think that my board of di- 
rectors have thought enough of my serv- 
ices to invite you here tonight. 

“When I went home this evening I 
found in my dining room a_ beautiful 
clock. It was a great surprise to me. It 
was sent there as a token of your regard 
and I appreciate it very much. As time 
goes on and my steps grow more feeble 
and my eye is dimmed | shall hear that 
clock and it will always be a reminder 
to me of this great evening with you 
men, 





PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


H. G. B. Alexander & Co. Add Several 
Members to Executive Staff; 
Business Expanding 


H. G. B. Alexander & Company, 
United States manager of the Transcon- 
tinental, due to business expansion has 
added to its executive and official staff 
as follows: S. M. Buck has been pro- 
moted to position of vice-president, thus 
enabling Vice-President A. H. Grupe to 
divide a portion of the executive duties 
with him. James Silhanek, who recently 
entered the employ of H. G. B. Alexan- 
der & Company, continues as superinten- 
dent of the fire department. 

S. W. Prince has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the automobile and_in- 
land marine departments. Mr. Prince 
comes to H. G. B. Alexander & Company 
from the National Fire of Hartford 
where as special agent of the automobile 
department of the National and affiliated 
companies he has been acting as an as- 
sistant to Secretary Roulet. 





A WISE COLLECTION RULE 

The North Carolina Field Men’s Con- 
ference has recently adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “Resolved, that it is the 
sense of this conference that in the fu- 
ture when any agency is taken over by 
the companies that the current balances 
be paid from the first moneys received 
and that past due balances be paid in 
reverse of the order in which they be- 
come due.” At odd intervals in the past 
field men’s organizations have adopted a 
collection rule similar to this one. Uni- 
versally it has proven a satisfactory 
working rule. It is perfectly obvious that 
the company which collects its balances 
promptly should not be penalized for the 
sake of those which are lax and which 
accordingly have delinquent items due 
at. the time an agency “blows up. 





PERCY J. PERRY RESIGNS 
Percy J. Perry, assistant to the vice- 
sess of Marsh & McLennan at 4 
Francisco, has resigned. He was wit 
that office for two and one-half years. 
In 1924 he was president of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Pacific. 
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Striking Rock Held 
To Be a Collision 


ROYAL EXCHANGE LOSES CASE 





British Court Rules Such a Contract Is 
a Collision and Not Merely 
a Stranding of Ship 





An interesting case turning on the con- 
struction of “collision” in a marine policy 
was heard this month in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in 
London, before Justice Roche. The case 
was Mancomunidad Del Vapor Frumiz 
versus the Royal Exchange. The plain- 
tiffs claimed £106 1s. 8d. from the de- 
fendants as their proportion of a sum 
alleged to be due under a policy of ma- 
rine insurance. 

The plaintiffs, as owners, were inter- 
ested to the full amount in a policy of 
marine insurance on hull and machinery 
of a steamer, the Frumiz, which on Sep- 
tember 22, 1924, stranded in Cuan Sound 
off the west coast of Scotland. The Fru- 
miz remained on the rocks for some time, 
and while there she bumped and damaged 
her bottom plates. For the damage done 
by such bumping the plaintiffs claimed 
under the policy. 

The policy covered the ordinary perils 
of the sea, and contained, inter alia, a 
clause as follows: Subject to the Insti- 
tute “Free of Particular Average abso- 
lutely” time clauses as annexed, but this 
insurance to include damage received by 
collision with any object (ice included) 
other than water. 


What Plaintiffs Contended 


Mr. Dunlop, in opening the case, sub- 
mitted that on a true construction of the 
above clause the policy was one providing 
for total loss only, except that damage by 
collision was covered. The word “colli- 
sion” meant an “accidental coming into 
contact with any object external to the 
ship.” The clause excluded damage 
caused by a heavy sea striking the ship, 
but a blow from anything which was not 
water would be covered. The word “col- 
lision” had a wide signification and was 
not limited to a contact with something 
navigable. If a ship bumped on a wreck, 
a pile, or an anchor lying on the bottom 
of the sea, it would be a collision; and 
here the bumping on the rocks after the 
ship had stranded was also a collision. 
If the defendants had wished to exclude 
such a contingency they should have in- 
serted in the policy some clause excluding 
stranding damage. 

Mr. Raeburn, for the defendants, sub- 
mitted that the damage was particular 
average damage which, by the terms of 
the policy were intended to be excluded. 
It was not damage caused by a collision 
with an object within the meaning of the 
word “collision” in marine assurance. To 
understand the warranty, free from par- 
ticular average, it was necessary to re- 
member its historical development. In 
the present case the use of the words 
“free of particular average absolutely” 
was intended to exclude the particular 
peril of stranding, and the subsequent 
Provision for collision with any object 
was meant to provide for collision with 
any of the various objects which had been 
gradually added to those covered by the 
collision clause. 

What happened in this case was clearly 
a stranding. It would be ridiculous to 
say that the steamer had been in collision 
with the west coast of Scotland; that 
would be an unreasonable straining of 
language. He referred to Reischer v. 
Borwick and an American case. Strik- 
ing against something which was merely 
a natural feature of the bottom of the 
Sea had never been held to be a collision. 

Mr. Stranger replied for the plaintiffs. 
The effect of the clause was that the 


onus was shifted from the shipowner, 
who did not need to show what had been 
struck, to the underwriter, who had to 
show that the damage was done by 
water. 

Judgment for Plaintiffs 


Justice Roche, in giving judgment, said 
that the case was a very difficult one, and 
depended on the construction of the 
policy. The ship was damaged during 
the currency of the policy owing to con- 
tact with rocky ground, and the question 
was whether that contact amounted to a 
“collision with an object” within the 
meaning of the policy. It was not enough 
to say that it amounted to a collision; it 
must be a “collision with an object” such 
as was contemplated. 

By reason of the original coming into 
contact with the rocks the vessel suffered 
some damage. While she was _ lying 
stranded the weather became worse and 
she began to bump and suffered much 
more damage. The defendants contended 
that the case was one of particular aver- 
age, which was excluded from the policy. 
They said that no collision within the 
meaning of the clause had occurred. It 
was admitted that if the original striking 
was within the clause the subsequent dam- 
age would also be within it, on the prin- 
ciple of Reischer v. Borwick (supra), 
and in his view the subsequent bumping 
did not constitute a fresh collision. 

For many purposes the word “collision” 
was used in a sense too narrow to allow 
it to include a casualty of that nature in 
its ambit. 'The whole matter had been 
reviewed in the American case referred 
to (supra), but the context in which a 
word was used might make all the differ- 
ence. Here he could not limit the force 
and effect of the including words in the 
clause by reference to the supposed inten- 
tion of the parties to exclude matters 
due to stranding or sinking. The ulti- 
mate question to be decided was whether 
contact with a natural feature—namely, 
rocks on the ground—was a collision with 
an object such as the policy contemplated. 
In his view it was. The words of the 
clause were very general, and he thought 
that the words “any object” meant “any 
thing,” and were not confined in the man- 
ner suggested by the defendants. That 
appeared from the last words dealing with 
collision with water; for a collision with 
water was not a collision with a natural 
object in its natural position. 

There was judgment for the plaintiffs. 





Stanley Rand, Inc., of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., dealing in all kinds of in- 
surance, has been chartered at Albany 
with $10,000 capital. Stanley Rand, 115 
Sweeney Parkway, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; James R. Vaughan, 480 Griggs 
Place, East Aurora, N. Y., and Paul V. 
Bailey, 121 Windsor Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., 


are directors and subscribers. 
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Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 
Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 
Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Corer Maiden Lane and William Street 
John 1363-5976 
New York City 
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Details of Large 
P. & O. Marine Line 


ONE OF LARGEST HULL RISKS 








Royal Exchange Said to Be Accepting 
Largest Gross Line; Company 
Had Insured Self 





Announcement that the Peninsular & 
Oriental Steamship Company and all its 
allied lines, was insuring the entire ficet 
on the London market, caused much com- 
ment. The company has an immense in- 
surance fund of its own, and hitherto has 
run practically all its own insurances, the 
news of the departure has_ therefore 
caused considerable surprise among the 
general body of underwriters. Writing 
on this subject, the marine correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph says: 

“So well kept had been the secret that 
the P. & O. combine of shipping com- 
panies is to insure its vessels in the open 
market that late yesterday morning there 
were still important company underwrit- 
ers who were unaware of the fact. The 
first news was to the effect that an im 
portant group of shipping companies had 
arranged, with a well-known and old- 
established marine insurance company, 4 
contract under which the whole of the 
fleets of the group were to be insured. 
Rumor soon connected the P. & O. group 
with the ship-owning party to this con- 
tract, while it was subsequently learned 
thatthe Royal Exchange Assurance was 
the other party. The transaction must be 
one of considerable importance, for so 
far as can be ascertained the fleets now 
to be insured are those of the P. & O. 
Company itself, and those of the Fed- 
eral, British India, New Zealand, Union 
of New Zealand, and, perhaps, a few 
other vessels in subsidiary concerns. 

Reversal of Former Practices 

“The news constituted a complete revo- 
lution in the practice of the shipping 
companies concerned, for in recent years 
the group has covered its vessels through 
a fund of its own, insuring in the open 
market only two fleets of cargo steamers 
and an “excess” line on some of the very 
highest values of passenger fleets. Nat- 
urally, conjecture has been busy as to the 
reason for this somewhat drastic change 
of policy. The generally accepted theory 
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is that it is inspired not only by the fa- 
vorable terms on which hull insurance can 
now be effected in the open market, but 
also because the funds accumulated for 
self-insurance can be utilized for the pro- 
vision of new tonnage. As yet no an- 
nouncement as to the terms on which the 
contract has been effected has been made, 
but it is believed in the market that when 
these become known they will prove to be 
on the lines of a full “with average” 
policy, or on the “free of particular aver- 
age” basis, which is at present in use in 
connection with the insurance of another 
important group of shipping lines. 

With so large an amount as that which 
is involved in the insurance of several 
important fleets at risk it’is improbable 
that one company will retain the whole 
of the risk, and it is possible that before 
entering into final negotiations the Royal 
Exchange Assurance had invoked the co- 
operation of other leading companies, and, 
perhaps, of some underwriters at Lloyd’s. 
In any case, it is anticipated that a large 
amount of reinsurance will be effected, 
and underwriters are speculating as to the 
form in which this will be placed. In 
similar cases in the past reinsurance has 
been given off on the original terms and 
at the original rates, but with so large a 
transaction as that now contemplated, the 
question of the incidental expenses, such 
as brokerage and policy duty, will have 
to be taken into consideration. Doubt- 
less such details will become apparent in 
due course, and in the meantime it may 
be said that the insurance is probably one 
of the biggest ever effected in the Lon- 
don market. It is certainly the biggest 
which any individual company has ever 
undertaken single-handed. 





MARINE WRITINGS IN FRANCE 
Premiums and Losses Both Increased in 
1925; La Fonciere, La Minerve and 
Lloyd de France Lead 

The Holborn Agency Corporation of 
New York, reinsurance brokers, have sent 
out a circular giving marine insurance re- 
sults in France in 1925. Sixteen leading 
French companies last year wrote Frs. 
86,241.971 in net premiums compared with 
Irs. 80.057.987 in 1924. Losses in 1925 
were Irs. 58.967,337, as against Frs. 55,- 
997.257 in the year previous. Over a 
period of nineteen years, 1902 to 1925 in- 
clusive, the companies wrote Frs. 886,- 
946,196 in net premiums. On this thev 
showed an average underwriting profit of 
3.17% or Frs. 28,148,344. 

Two of the largest French marine writ- 
ing companies are Ia Fonciere. organized 
in 1879. and the Lloyd de France. or- 
ganized in 1919. Both have Frs. 25 000,- 
000 capital. La Minerve, organized in 
1906 with a capital of Frs. 3.000.000, 
writes a:large volume of premiums. Most 
of the other marine writing companies 
are considerably smaller, with net pre- 
mium income not running much in ex- 
cess of Frs. 3,000,000. 


KENTUCKY AGENT WED 


Announcement was made last week of 
the marriage of Arch J. Marmor, of Mar- 
mor & Appel, Louisville local agents, to 
Miss Helen Virginia Adams, of Latonia, 
Ky. Mrs. Marmor attended college in 
Kentucky and later was a student at the 
University of California. Mr. Marmor 
is a graduate of the mechanical engineer- 
ing school, University of Michigan. They 
have returned from a trip to Florida. 
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Robert Treat 
Who is Robert Treat, after whom the 


principal hotel in Newark, N. J., is 
called? | have asked Frank J. Price, 
Jr, of The Prudential for facts 
and he writes: 


some 


“Any consideration of the history of 
Newark must properly give prominent 
place to Robert Treat. In 1666 a band 
of brave adventurers who were from 
four different towns in Connecticut de- 
cided to strike out for newer and more 
promising territory to develop. Their 
leader was Robert Treat. He was a 
resourceful man and during the earliest 
vears of the settlement was the guiding 
force to which all his associates looked 
for wise counsel and encouragement. 

“This territory was not new to Treat, 
for in the previous year, 1665, he had 
visited Elizabethtown and conferred with 
Governor Carteret, who at that time told 
Treat how anxious he was to get ambi- 
tious settlers for the upper part of what 
is now the State of New Jersey. When 
Treat returned and organized the troop 
of pioneers who were later to return 
with him, he selected only English born 
persons or those of English parentage. 
They were residents of Milford, Bran- 
ford, New Haven and Guilford, Conn 

“On his first trip to New Jersey in 
1605, Treat was accompanied by two per- 
sons, the three men acting as emissaries 
for the settlers who were to follow the 
next year. The land they selected was 
a large part of what is now Essex 
County, N. J., and they drove a sharp 
bargain for it, giving goods to the value 
of about $750 for the entire tract. 

“Treat did not stay in Newark. When 
the town was in good running order, ap- 
proximately nine years after its found- 
ing. he retvrned to his old home in Con- 
necticut. There he found much to do 
and his services were in constant. de- 
mand. He was a natural soldier and the 
hostility of the Indians required a leader 
of his vigorous personality and reckless 
bravery to inspire the colonists to ade- 
quate defense. In King Phillip’s war, in 
1675, Treat was named the commander 
of the Connecticut troops who engaged 
in that outbreak. It was his command 
that saved the Massachusetts troops 
when thev were apparently lost, Treat 
having surrounded the Indian stronghold 
and completely surprising them. His vic- 
tory broke the power of King Phillip, 
and the Indians were never again so 
troublesome to the New England settlers. 

“When Treat returned to the head of 
his victorious troops, he was hailed as a 
hero and made Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut, later to become governor. 
He was a wise adtninistrator and died, 
at the age of eighty-six, beloved of all 
his people. 

“This is about all the known history 
of Treat’s activities in Newark. It is 
certain that he was largely instrumental 
in the perfect organization of the various 
departments of the city’s early govern- 
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ment, such as the tax board, the church 
and military and civil affairs.” 
cine =~ 

Fred H. Dunham a Real Jerseyite 

Mr. Price also informs me that in dig- 
ging up records and documents about 
Robert Treat he ran across some ances- 
tors of one of the most able organiza- 
tion men in the insurance business, red 
H. Dunham, counsel for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. These 
were Jonathan Dunham who built. the 
first grist mill erected in north Jersey, 
which was in 1670, and which is. still 
standing, serving as the Rectory of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church of Woodbridge, N. 
J.; and Benjamin Dunham, an Episcopal 
clergyman, who was very active in the 
town of Dunhamtown in 1711. 

- « oe 
Charles E. Hughes Again 

It is reported that when insurance men 
or organizations and other clients go to 
the office of Charles FE. Hughes for the 
purpose of retaining him he will not tell 
what fees he will charge for the simple 
reason that he does not present bills for 
the payment of his services. It is up to 
the client to give the distinguished law- 
ver what they feel his services are worth. 
The clients want to satisfy the distin- 
euished counsel and there is no argu- 
ment one way or the other when the 
check is presented. These fees, self- 
fixed by the client, run from $5,000 to 
$50,000, sometimes more. It is quite a 
delicate question and probably has some 
people guessing, 

Retaining the former jurist as counsel 
in a case is not an casy matter. The 
procedure is something as follows: 

Sometimes the client himself appears, 
but for the most part the visitor to the 
Hughes office is a lawyer or several of 
them. Judge Hughes will not take any 
case unless he is convinced that it is 
‘interesting and important.” By “inter- 
esting” he means that it has some public 


interest. The ordinary business squabble 
that gets into the courts cannot enlist 


Judge Hughes’ attention. Examples of 
some recent matters in which he has 
been engaged are the Drainage Canal 
controversy of the states contiguous to 
the Mississippi with the City of Chicago; 
bus transportation cases in New York; 
fire rate and fire insurance taxation cases 
and war tax life insurance litigation. 
Having decided that the case brought 
to his office is “interesting and impor- 
tant,” Mr. Hughes asks his visitors to 
present the facts in documentary form 
and when these arrive in the office they 
are turned over to partners (of whom 
there are ten) or assistants, and these 
men put the proposition through a most 
illuminating X-ray. It is then reported 
back to Mr. Hughes whether the pros- 
pective client is right or wrong. If 
wrong in the opinion of the report the 
incident is closed and some other law 
office must be sought. If the verdict is 
that the prospective client has a legiti- 
mate appeal, a just cause, then the pa- 





pers are returned to the lawyers of the 
client with a request for further infor- 
mation, or material to brace up the weak 
spots, or whatever information is needed 
to make the case stronger. Then it all 
goes back to Mr. Hughes and he is ready 
to make the argument. 

His mind is so clear, his logic so in- 
evitable, that no matter how complicated 
the issue it is clear as crystal when pre- 
sented by Judge Hughes in the Supreme 
Court or whatever the tribunal may be. 
He rarely loses. 

The interesting part of it all is the re- 
markable elimination of waste and sav- 
ing of time. When Mr. Hughes gets 
busy at last, having at his disposal the 
work and effort and care and scrutiny 
and probing of so many other capable 
brains, he is all set and ready to go. He 
doesn’t think about a case until it is 
right up before him for action of some 
kind; and after it is all over he forgets 
it, ready to take up something else. No 
one in New York is busier, and no one 
in New York keeps in better cheer and 
trim than this lawyer at 100 Broadway, 
which is the building of the American 
Surety Co. 

* oo Ok 
Witnessed New Brunswick Fire 

At the hearing on the anti-shingle roof 
ordinance at the City Hall the other day, 
a lecturer on architecture from the Board 
of Education of New York City said he 
had witnessed the great fire which took 
place in New Brunswick, Canada, in the 
year 1877. He described in dramatic 
fashion how the fire had started: a 
woman had put a burning piece of paper 
into her stove and it was drawn up the 
flue and in this way the house took fire. 
The sparks flew over onto the roofs of 
adjacent houses, and pretty soon the fire 
assumed the proportions of a conflagra- 
tion. 

He said that within a few hours’ time 
the wholy city was in flames, and that he 
had never beheld such an awe-inspiring 
spectacle. When the fire had ceased 
there was nothing but a mass of ruins 
and smoke stacks. He was of the opin- 
ion that shingle roofs caused the spread 
of the fire, and declared that the wooden 
shingle is a positive menace to any com- 
munity. 

a saree 


Another Woman Member of Ad 


Conference 


Since it was published that Miss Alice 
IX. Roche was not the only woman mem- 
ber of the Insurance Advertising’ Confer- 
ence, it has been called to my attention 
that Miss Maybelle G. Jones, who edits 
the house magazine of the Retail Credit 
Co., is also a charter member and was 
very much “in evidence” at the recent 
Detroit meeting. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity direc- 
tor, North British & Mercantile, who is 
my informant in this matter, gives a 
word of praise for women in advertising 
generally by saying: “It is not only in 
advertising agencies but also in a great 
many advertising departments of finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial institu- 
tions that women have shown their skill, 
ingenuity and all-round cleverness as ad- 
vertising exponents. Lately, in the ni- 
surance business, women are doing clever 
and effective advertising work.” 

Mr. Miller also made clear that Miss 
Roche’s beautiful silver club, received for 
meritorious direct mail advertising, was 
presented to her by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association and not the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference as_ the 
award had been stated by the press. 


A Voice from Tokio 

One of the visitors to the Life Presi- 
dents’ convention who came from a long 
distance was Mr. Mixoguchi, secretary 
of the First Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Tokio. Chairman Sage called upon 
him for a few remarks. This was his 
response: 

“Tt is a great honor for me to attend 
the Twentieth Anniversary Convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. My knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is so limited that I cannot 


speak it well. The condition in Japan 
regarding life insurance is so very poor 
at the present time, as you know, but 
we are improving our condition from 
year to year.” 

+e & 


Vanderbilt’s Funeral Expenses 


A clever newspaper man who is getting 
out a breezy agency publication for a 
progressive Western life insurance com- 
pany rather stretched a point I thought 
in a story he ran about Reginald Vander- 
bilt’s estate. His story of the estate not 
leaving sufficient funds to meet the ex- 
pense of the funeral may have been rea- 
sonably accurate, but his headline on the 
story wasn’t. That headline read: “Van- 
derbilt’s Estate Couldn’t Pay Funeral.” 

I have not called upon the undertaker 
to find out whether the funeral expenses 
were paid, but I did give Potter’s Field 
a ring and found that no one named 
Reginald Vanderbilt has recently or at 
any other time been buried there. He 
left a widow who has an income of her 
own; her father has a big one; and un- 
doubtedly if Reginald Vanderbilt’s 
brother, General Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
had been called up and asked to loan a 
tidy little sum he would not have said no, 

se & 
Keep Their Eyes on Detroit 

As in the past couple of years mana- 
gers of production throughout the in- 
surance world are keeping their eyes on 
Detroit appointments inasmuch as De- 
troit is showing a very rapid growth in 
population (1,500,000 now) and the com- 
panies are carefully picking men for the 
Detroit jobs. 

The latest appointment is that of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa which has named 
Frederick A. Smart as its agency man- 
ager there to succeed M. H. Zacharias, 
who several years ago made quite a rec- 
ord in writing group insurance. Mr. 
Smart has been director of the George 
H. Beach Co., and was formerly super- 
intendent of agents of the Johnston & 
Clark agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Beach is a high pressure life in- 
surance salesman who has offices in both 
this city and Detroit. Beach upon a 
number ‘of occasions caused quite a lot 
of excitement in insurance offices here 
by analyzing policies of prominent men 
and making recommendations to them as 
to how their insurance could be readjust- 
ed. At the present time there are hun- 
dreds of agents in town seeking to ex- 
amine policies. It is understood that the 
New York Insurance Department is not 
against the practice if the advice given is 
expert and honest, but whenever the ex- 
amination and advice leads to what is 
known as “twisting” the Good Practice 
Committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York is apt to get on 
the job if it hears about it, and the case 
warrants its attention. 


* * x 
Casualty Executives Know Broadway 
Star 


The Broadway actress best known in 
the casualty offices of New York is 
Fanny Brice, former Ziegfeld “Follies” 
principal, who is now starring in the Be- 
lasco play, “Fanny.” She is the wife 
of “Nicky” Arnstein, who was sent to 
Leavenworth prison in connection with 
some missing securities. There is one 
casualty office in New York which she 
has visited at least a dozen times during 
the past few years. She stuck to Arn- 
stein throughout his prison term and the 
president of this casualty company in- 
formed the writer that he had never met 
a more loyal wife. 

* * 
Sceptical About Hold-Ups 


In the burglary insurance offices the 
greatest scepticism prevails about hold- 
ups and other robberies in this city, es- 
pecially when large amounts are involved. 
Sometime ago more than $400,000 of se- 
curities was sent out in New York City 
without sufficient guard protection. The 
question the burglary companies natural- 
ly asked was why the protection was not 
adequate, 
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Metropolitan’s Remedy 
For Contract Bond Evil 


E. J. DONNEGAN’S OPEN LETTER 
Suggests a Central Bureau to Formulate 
a System of Reward for Re- 
sponsible Contractors 
In characteristic the Metro- 
politan Casualty has issued a challenge 
this week to a recent opinion given by 
Richard Deming, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Surety, to a letter of EK. J. Thomas, 
a Memphis contractor, in which Mr. De- 
ming said: “If there is anything wrong 
in the contracting business it is the fault 
alone of the contractors, and I do not 
agree with you that the cure for the 
conditions which you mention rests with 
the Surety Association and the individual 
bonding companies and = with Mr. 

Towner.” 

The Metropolitan Casualty has a lot to 
say on this subject, so much in fact that 
its general counsel, Edmund J. Donegan, 
has just sent out an open letter entitled, 
“What is Wrong With Contract Bonds ?” 
to contractors all over the country, the 
press and branch managers and agents 
of the company. Mr. Donegan recom- 
mends the formation of an impartial cen- 
tral bureau, either 
auxiliary to one of the conferences now 
constituted or under formation, which 
would work out a system of reward to 
contractors for providing surety compa- 
nies with authentic data concerning 
their responsibility. 

Where Companies Are at Fault 

He has replied to Mr. Deming’s afore- 
mentioned statement by saying: “The 
Metropolitan yields to none in its re- 
spect for Mr. Deming—a sane, balanced, 
experienced underwriter. But even the 
great Homer nodded, and we believe that 
in the statement quoted Mr. Deming has 
followed the illustrious precedent set by 
the poct. 

“Somewhere, somehow, something is 
wrong in the contract bond _ situation. 
The contractors and the surety compa- 
nies agree on but one point—that things 
are amiss. The contractors say that the 
fault lies with the companies: the com- 
panies retort that it lies with the con- 
tractors. Possibly, as the judge re- 
marked when the two lawyers attacked 
each other’s veracity, both may be right. 
Be that as it may, in our judgment there 
is much that is wrong in the contracting 
business which is the fault of the com- 
panies. ; 

“We agree with Mr. Deming that it is 
not our business to see that the respon- 
sible contractor who, through perfectly 
proper motives, underbids, does not un- 
dertake a contract at a loss to himself. 
But it is our business to see that no con- 
tractor undertakes a contract at a loss 
to the commonwealth. It is our business 
to insure that the irresponsible. fly-bv- 
night contractor does not gamble with 
the people with our money. It is our 
business to see that the small, reckless 
bidder, with evervthing to gain and little 
to lose by underbidding, is not sponsored 
for projects entirely incommensurate 
With his capacity.” 

Reasons for Metropolitan Action 

This in full is the reason for the 
treatise. The Metropolitan general coun- 


fashion, 


independent of or 


sel says it is written not in a Pharisaical 
sense, for the company professes to be 
no abler, no more constructive, no bet- 
ter than its neighbors; it is intended 
rather to provide discussion and produce 
illumination. 

“We trust,” says Mr. Donnegan, “that 
the arguments it contains and the reme- 
dial measures it foreshadows will appeal 
to our brother companies as having co- 
gency and practicability, and that it will 
contribute in some small measure to the 
consideration and cure of a serious evil. 

“On the other hand, we have no empty 
pride of opinion or of authorship. If 
our arguments are fallacious, if the 
remedies we suggest may be improved, 
we will lend an open ear to the refuta- 
tion of the former and a willing hand to 
the betterment of the latter. 

Rowe’s Advice to Agents 

J. Scofield Rowe, president of the 
company, in sending Mr. Donnegan’s 
open letter to managers and agents, has 
requested them not to use it as a com- 
petitive weapon. “It is intended,” he 
explains, “to stabilize and improve gen- 
eral conditions rather than to selfishly 
increase our volume. 

“We ask, not that the clients of other 
companies give us their bonds, but that 
they lend to the movement their moral 
support. If the step we have taken is 
regarded as a forward one, the fact will 
inevitably create good will toward us.” 

Nine pages of Mr. Donnegan’s letter 
are devoted to an explanation of the 
present contract bond system and where 
it is faulty. It is felt for one thing that 
one of the contract bond obligations of 
every good underwriting is to eliminate 
the avoidable loss. On this subject Mr. 
Donnegan says: “We believe it will be 
conceded by all not selfishly influenced 
that the companies have failed in their 
function of eliminating it.” He com- 
ments at some leneth on why this avoid- 
able loss has not been avoided. 

The Contractor’s Side of the Question 

Continuing he says: 

“Of course, the average contractor, 
faced with a sitnation he is powerless to 
remedy, will follow the line of least re- 
sistance. Why should he, when he re- 
ceives no return for his gratuitous effort, 
thrust upon the sureties that which they 
do not require? Why should he go to 
the trouble and expense of accurately 
posting his bondsman when a_ dozen 
bonds are his for the asking? 

“Yet the contractors are broader vis- 
ioned than we. Consider the protest of 
Mr. Thomas. He complains to his surety 
that it takes him too much on faith. It 
is evident that he offers to submit to any 
inquiry if the surety will make the appli- 
cation of that inaniry universal. 

“He, like every contractor having an 
honest stake in his business, invites ex- 
amination and courts inspection. Having 
a real investment to lose, he does not 
hazard it on the turn of the die of specu- 
lative bidding. He has therefore nothing 
to fear from full disclosure. 

“On the other hand, the irresponsible 
bidder, the hundred to one shooter. is a 
constant menace to him. The contract- 
ing gambler, willine to venture a small 
stake by underbidding on contracts be- 
yond his nowers, demoralizes the busi- 


ness. Tf he wins, he mav cain much: if 
he loses, he forfeits little. Tn either 
event, he obtains illecitimately work 


which belonged to another. And he is 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Federal Surety Winds 
Up 1926 Successfully 


TO BOOST CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Company’s Premium Volume Under W. 
L. Taylor’s Leadership Has Increased 
35%; Entered in 23 States 








The Federal Surety will close 1926 
well satisfied with its production. Its 
statement for the nine months ending 
September 30 shows net gross premiums 
of $1,254,083 as compared with $928,374 
for the same period of time in 1925. In 
other words, the company’s premium vol- 
ume has increased 35%. 

The September statement also dis 
closes the fact that the Iederal Surety 
has made a substantial reduction in its 
cost of operation and that its total com- 
mission averages less than 22%. 

A good deal of credit for this satisfac 
tory showing may be attributed to the 
leadership of W. L. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, who took 
charge of the company in the early part 
of 1920. At that time the company’s 
assets consisted of a lot of stockholders’ 


notes, many of which were good and 
some that were not. When the com- 
pany was licensed to transact business 


July 1, 1920, it had less than $400,000 of 
admitted assets and its net surplus was 
less than $40,000. 

Mr. Taylor is rather proud of the fact 
that the Federal Surety has never rein- 
sured nor taken over the assets or busi 
ness of any other company, but has built 
the business entirely from scratch. The 
company has no excessive commission 
contracts, nor has it ever been reported 
to any of the bureaus for unethical prac- 
tices; neither has it ever authorized the 
cutting of rates. 

Today the Federal Surety is entered in 
23 states with an agency force of 1,500 
agents and well established branch of- 
fices in Denver, Des Moines, Minneap- 
olis, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On account of its increased reserves, 
the company has decided to make a re- 
adjustment of its capital and surplus. Its 
present paid-in cash capital is now 
$1,160,000 and its reserves have increased 
more than $300.000 this year. Since a 
stock selling campaign would mean too 
much capital for its volume, the com- 
pany has decided to transfer three 
eighths of its presént capital to surplus. 
This will leave a capital of $725,000 and 
a transfer of $435,000 to surplus, thus 


Richardson To Make 
Round the World Trip 


HE WILL SAIL IN JANUARY 


United States Manager of General Acci- 


dent Has Had Marked Success Since 
Arrival Here Years Ago 





Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, is to 
embark on a cruise around the world, 
beginning in January. 
the “Resolute.” 


He will sail on 


Since Mr. Richardson’s arrival in this 
country some years ago he has built up 
a wide circle of friendships. Undoubt- 
edly one of the most able of exeéutives, 
he certainly is one of the most compan- 
ionable and interesting. His work in 
connection with the General Accident has 
written a most cheerful chapter in in- 
surance, which had a climax when the 
company moved into its handsome new 
building in Philadelphia, the occasion be- 
ing graced by many notables. 

It is the general opinion that Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work in building up the Gen- 
eral has been a very able bit of admin- 
istration, 

Incidentally, the General’s manager has 
been an active figure in the world of in- 
surance education. He has been in de- 
mand as a speaker as well and when he 
consents to make an address his audience 
is well repaid for coming by the sparkle 
and intelligence of his comments. 

Before coming to America Mr. Rich- 
ardson had a worldwide insurance train- 
ing. He will be able to call on friends 
in many ports. 

The Great American 
named the Central Manhattan Agency, 
Inc., 2 West 45th street, as its agent 
for all casualty and surety lines. 


Indemnity has 








giving the 
statement. 

The next step will be a reincrease in 
capital to $1,000,000 and this increase will 
be sold at a substantial premium. By 
handling the matter in this fashion, the 
company will eventually have $1,000,000 
paid-in cash capital and $1,000,000 in sur- 
plus which will be ample to take care 
of a 100% increase in business in the 
next two years. This plan has been ap- 
proved by the directors and it will be 
ratified by the stockholders at a special 
meeting on December 29. 


company a well balanced 
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L. D. Bates Sights Bond 
Lines at Long Range 
POTENTIAL LEADS IN “ANYTOWN” 


Albany Branch Manager, Metropolitan 
Casualty, Hints at Secret of His 
Success in Home Office Talk 


The title of a song now being picked 
up by radio fans on various wave 
lengths—“My Girl Has Eye-Trouble” 
(Explanation: I want this, I want that, 
etc.) may have suggested to L. D. Bates, 
manager of the Metropolitan Casualty’s 
branch office at Albany, the subject mat- 
ter and illustrated background for a 
most practical talk on the securing of 
bond business which he gave at a recent 
gathering of the company’s branch man- 
agers at the home office. 

Mr. Bates, who was assigned to this 
office eight months ago when it first 
opened, has developed his field so re- 
sourcefully that it is now credited with 
both a substantial volume and an agency 
organization which is expanding rapidly 
under his leadership. His previous con- 
nection was with the fidelity and surety 
branch office of the Aetna Life and Af- 
filiated Companies in Albany where he 
stayed for eight years. 

Evidently Mr. 
handicapped by defective vision so far 
as his ability to sight bond business at 
long range is concerned. Once he sees 
it in his mind, he proceeds with the steps 
necessary to see it on the books. “We 
are frequently confronted,” he stated at 
the outset of his talk, “with the local 
agent who assures us that there is little 
or no bond business in his town.” 


Jutes has never been 


Prospects on Panoramic Display 

“We know that the business is there. 
It’s merely a case of the agent not being 
able to see it. And since the difficulty is 
one of ‘eye-trouble,’ we have taken the 
following graphic means of improving an 
agent’s vision.” At this point Mr. Bates 
unrolled a strip of paper upon which had 
been pasted pictures cut from magazines 
in such a way as to make a panoramic 
cross section of what he designated as 
“Anytown.” From left to right were in- 
cluded the following: (1) water works, 
(2) pipe line, (3) typical residence, (4) 
country club, (5) manufacturing plant, 
(6) court house, (7) hotel, (8) depart- 
ment: store, (9) office building, (10) fra- 
ternal building, (11) state house, (12) 
bank, (13) marquee over-sidewalk, (14) 
church, (15) armory, (16) gasoline sta- 
tion. 

“With this sort of picture before him 
of what can appropriately be called 
‘Prospect Street,’ we proceed to give Mr. 
Local Agent a ‘Missouri demonstration’ 
in support of our statement that there 
is a good volume of profitable bond busi- 
ness to be had in every town if an agent 
will only see it and go after it. The 
trouble with the average agent is his 
tendency to follow the lines of least re- 
sistance, to see only the ‘target lines’ 
which are probably solicited by every 
agent in town. 

Construction Bond Leads 

“Now let’s take an imaginary walk 
down Prospect Street. Not all the 
sources of bond business shown here will 
be found in every town but a large num- 
ber of them exist in most centers of pop- 
ulation, large or small. On the outskirts, 
here, we find a new waterworks under 
construction. ‘There’s a possible chance 
to write a construction bond, bond on 
the cashier, time-keeper and other per- 
sons in responsible positions, also. it may 
be, for a special bond-issue bond cover- 
ing the proceeds of the sale of bonds for 
construction. 

“Next we find a pipe line—a necessary 
connecting link between supply and user. 
This mens the need for a contract bond 
as well ss a bond covering proceeds of 
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the sale of a special bond issue for con- 
struction of the pipe line. 

“We come now to the residence of 
John Doe. There is doubtless a sizable 
list of John Does who should be pro- 
tected by bonds guaranteeing construc- 
tion of their houses or who need court 
bonds to release liens on property, or 
replevin bonds and so on down a list too 
long to require a detailed review. At 
the Anytown Country Club there are 
many persons in responsible positions 
who should be bonded—trustees, treas- 
urer, steward, and so on. 

Manufacturing Field Is Fertile 

“Now we're in front of one of Any- 





L. D. BATES 


town’s several manufacturing — plants. 
Many persons here—president,  vice- 
president, and so on down the line to 
stock clerks—should be bonded. ‘The 
plant, too, has numerous branch offices 
throughout the country and their man- 
agers, bookkeepers and salesmen should 
be bonded. A little long-distance vision, 
coupled with an active imagination and 
common-sense reasoning powers, will 
disclose bond opportunities in the manu- 
facturing field which are often over- 
looked. 

“Anytown’s citizens are proud of the 
new courthouse on the next corner. If 
your mind’s eye can’t see through the 
massive walls to the bond business with- 
in, you haven’t a keenly developed sales 
instinct. Most states require that all 
public officials entrusted with the care 
and disposal of public funds be bonded 
—also their deputies and clerks. Public 
monies are also protected by depository 
bonds in various banks throughout the 
jurisdiction of the county or borough—a 
most profitable source of desirable bond 
business. 

“Here at the court house, too, are 
awarded contracts for the construction 
of county roads and buildings and for 
supplies. Keeping in touch with these 
various departments and bureaus will be 
an almost sure way to secure this sort of 
bond business. Legislative requirements 
create a tremendous demand for bond 
protection—and if you can’t see the bond 
business at this source, you should wipe 
the dust off your glasses or be fitted to 
a new pair. 

A Hotel Full of Prospects 


“At the hotel you'll find a group of 
people who should be bonded—manager, 
cashiers, bookkeepers, clerks and stew- 
ards.’ You’ve got to go after the busi- 
ness, though. No one is going to have 
you paged in order to arrange an inter- 
view. 

“Close by the hotel is a leading de- 
partment store—a logical prospect for 
blanket fidelity protection covering all 
employes under one instrument. Over 
the store entrance is a marquee or can- 
opy and under the sidewalk are vaults 


which project to the side line. Most 
cities require the owners of such prop- 
erty to give a bond which will indemnify 
the city against loss resulting from dam- 
age to persons or property by reason of 
a marquee, overhanging sign or vault. 
More bond prospects! 
Cultivate the Lawyers 

“The adjoining office building, hous- 
ing large numbers of business and pro- 
fessional men, contains plenty of bond 
possibilities if your eye is trained to see 
them. Take, for instance, the first-class 
lawyers in the building. They all have 
more or less bond business during the 
year. Why not cultivate these attorneys 
and get their bond business? Architects 
who draw plans and supervise construc- 
tion of new buildings can likewise put 
you in touch with bond prospects. In 
this building you will also find invest- 
ment houses and various classes of com- 
mercial business—nearly all prospects for 
bonds of one kind or another. T doubt 
whether there is an office building in 
America which does not contain within 
its walls the possible sources of bond 
business. Your mind’s eye can sce 
through the walls—and if you steer your 
course through the door for a closer in- 
vestigation there’s no reason for you to 
return empty-handed. 

“In state capitals, the state house, by 
reason of being the source of public offi- 
cial business covering the innumerable 
activities of state departments, is an im- 
mense source of bond business. Deposi- 
tory bonds are required on state funds 
deposited in banks. Construction of pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, roads, canals, ctc., 
are controlled here and if you keep in 
touch with departmental activities vou 
should get the bond business on a fair 
share of the contracts awarded. 

Bankers and Depository Bonds 

“You are now readv to consider the 
First National Bank. There is need, un- 
questionably, for a banker’s blanket 
bond, blanket fidelity coverage, or indi- 
vidual or schedule fidelity bonds. De- 
pository bonds covering the deposits of 
public funds have already been consid- 
ered. There are also bonds of a miscel 
laneous nature—bonds covering lost bank 
books. lost certificates of stocks or bonds, 
etc. Such bond business gravitates natu- 
rally to the banker or bank client with 
whom the agent has established friendly 
relations for service. 

“A church, either large or small, might 
not seem to be a promising prospect for 
the bond agent. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the treasurer, and 
frequently other church officials, are 
bonded—and the prosperous bond agent 
is prosnerous because he trains his eve 
to see EVERY bond prospect as he cir- 
culates through his territory. Not far 
from the church is the armory. Most 
armories are used now and then for so- 
cial or fraternal gatherings, on which oc- 
casions the guard officers or armory 
commission will require a bond covering 
such use. This, at least, is true in New 
York State and probably in manv others, 
so that it will pay you to keep in touch 
with your local guard units in order to 
obtain this profitable business. 


“Anytown” Is Worthwhile to Canvass 


“At the far end of Prospect Street is 
a gasoline station—not the only one in 
town by any means—and here we find 
that the owner of the gas tank is re- 
quired to indemnify the city against loss 
or expense due to the nump being on citv 
propertv. This is a license and permit 
class of bond and is usually good busi- 
ness. 

“After such a ‘Seeing Anytown’ talk 
the local agent who said that there 
wasn’t much bond business in his town 
has a change of viewpoint as well as a 
more extended vision. The trouble 
usually is that he has looked without 
seeing. Once vou have transferred to 
his mental vision the real extent and 
variety of bond-getting possibilities, you 
have taken the first essential step to- 
ward stimulating bond production. The 
panorainic picture which T use, although 
perhaps crude in many ways, seems to 


New Year’s Resolutions 
To Make 1927 a Success 


EAGLE INDEMNITY SUGGESTIONS 
Company’s House Organ Lists Ten 
Timely “Do’s” and “Dont’s” to 
Guide Casualty Agents 


Everyone makes New York’s resolu- 
tions just about this time of year but 
what could be more profitable for a cas- 
ualty agent than to decide on certain 
things that he will and will not do in 
conducting his business in 1927. David 
Black, editor of the “Eagle Outlook” 
which is published by the Eagle Indem- 
nity, has an article in his Christmas issue 
which touches on this point specifically, 
It recommends that an agent should be 
an insurance adviser in deed as well as 
in name. He should sell in 1927 more 
residence burglary and plate glass insur- 
ance. He should work in working hours 
and bear in mind at night that tomorrow 
is another day. 

He should fight a friend’s decision that 
$5,000-$10,000 limits will suffice for his 
automobile. He should explain to every 
plant owner he knows, what engine use 
and occupancy is. He should be on hand 
and ready where losses paid his com- 
pany’s way solicit for him. He should 
use loss lessons, which amount to a con- 
vincing display of the goods we sell. He 
should respect the principle of protection 
and stand up firmly for sufficient insur- 
ance amounts. 

He should deserve a new customer's 
confidence by pointing out presently every 
other insurance need he has. 

He should put his arms around oppor- 
tunity, but keep nothing up his sleeve 
when placing the risk he gets. 

Don’ts For 1927 

Mr. Black’s ten “don’ts” are: 

Not to let the negative, No, make me 
any less positive that Yes will be the 
answer some time. Not to incur heart- 
break by too readily believing a client is 
so very fond of littlhe me. There are 
others. Not to be too certain a risk will 
renew—-with me—because it was so easy 
to get. Not to pass up 1927’s greater- 
than-ever opportunities to sell fidelity 
bonds, depository bonds, and safe deposit 
box insurance. 

Not to fail to show up clearly in every 
case the small charge for increasing lia- 
bility limits. Not to overlook any chance 
to be personally active or at least a co- 
operator in accident prevention. Not to 
he impatient with exacting prospects; they 
make me feel sure I am earning my com- 
mission. Not to tease my underwriters 
with scant information. 

Not to underestimate the value of my 
company’s inspection of a risk covered. 
Not to forget that my own “inspection” 
to detect risk uncovered is the most im- 
portant service I render. 





AVIATION CONTEST 

The Newark branch of the Travelers 
recently staged a cross country aviation 
contest. TFvery life and accident pro- 
ducer is the pilot of the plane which 
moves westward from’ Newark toward 
San Francisco. Fach $1,000 of life busi- 
ness moves the plane westward 20 miles. 
Fach $25,000 accident premium gives the 
plane a two hundred foot altitude. Ad- 
ditional credits are allowed under other 
circumstances such as check with life ap- 
plication—ten miles progress; check with 
accident application—two hundred feet 
altitude. The take-off was September 27. 
and the landing was on December 27, 
The progress was marked on a large map 
in the Newark branch office and was 
watched with considerable interest by the 
aviators. 





appeal because of its simplicity. It 
arouses curiosity and holds the attention. 
It gives the agent-opportunities to tell 
me about particular buildings in his ter- 
ritory and gives me a chance to get right 
down to cases in showing him how to 
develop and close the special bond pros- 
pects suggested to him by my talk.” 
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EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


ASUALTY REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS INSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY. A Comprehensive 
service for Casualty Companies and Life 
Companies which issue casualty features. 


Companies may negotiate with our Home 


Office or with our Branch Of fice in their 














territory. 
HOME OFFICE 
Insurance Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
837 Insurance Exchange 85 John Street 
Jack Woodhead, Ehmann & Co., 
RES, VICEPRES. MANAGERS 
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Metropolitan’s Remedy 
(Continued from Page 37) 


in the contracting business, not because 

of the contractors, but because the surety 

companies put him and keep him there.” 
Suggests a Central Bureau 

Mr. Donnegan then launched into his 
plan for an impartial central bureau. In 
his opinion contractors cannot be ex- 
pected to voluntarily communicate to com- 
panies a full photograph of their finan- 
cial ability to undertake a given project. 
Still less can irresponsible contractors be 
expected to divulge the weak spot in 
their armor. If the contractor is to give 
companies a true reflection of his posi- 
tion, he states, the companies must give 
him an incentive to do so. 

“That incentive might be found in a 
credit given to him as a reward for pro- 
viding the surety with authentic data 
concerning his responsibility. sy au- 
thentic data we mean the audit of a com- 
petent and approved public accountant, 
submitted in a form prescribed by the 
companies and designed to bring out the 
information in which they are vitally in- 
terested.” 

Five Cardinal Principles 

Five cardinal principles are in back of 
such a plan. The first, as has already 
been mentioned, is to provide an impar- 
tial central bureau. 

“Our second principle is that there 
should be one basic .rate for contract 
bonds, from which departure shall be 
permitted only in accordance with the 
rulings of the bureau. That rate should 
apply to each contractor until, having 
upon his own initiative and at his own 
expense paid the bureau’s fees, complied 
with the bureau’s rules, and supplied the 
certified information required, he is listd 
among those entitled to the compensa- 
tory or lower rate. The latter, more- 
over, should be available only so long as 
the contractor conforms to the bureau 
regulations. 

“The third principle explains the use 
of the term, here used for the first time, 
‘compensatory rate.’ The contractor will 
purchase and supply to the bureau the 
certified information which tends to re- 
duce the avoidable loss only if he re- 
ceives in return a credit fully recom- 
pensing him for his trouble and expense. 
It is essential, therefore, particularly in 
the beginning, that as the plan holds out 
to the companies assurances of reduced 
loss, so it must likewise promise to the 
contractor a corresponding diminution in 
bonding costs. The rate given must com- 
pensate him for his co-operation. 

“Our fourth principle is that the com- 
pensatory rate must not be variable. Va- 
riables would not only lead to confusion 
in charges but also would confuse the 
contractor in making his bids. The com- 
pensatory rate should be the basic rate, 
a single discount granted to all who sup- 
ply the required certified data. 

“Our fifth and last principle is that 
the compensatory rate must be applicable 
to all alike—it must be available to the 
great and the small, the rich and the 
poor. If at first blush this seems incon- 
sistent with the proposed reduction in 
avoidable losses, note how it works out 
in the practical application following.” 

How Bureau Would Operate 

Mr. Donnegan has developed his plan 
to the extent of showing how the central 
bureau would work out in practical ap- 
plication. Its first duty would be to es- 
tablish a list of certified public account- 
ants who would agree to abide by the 
regulations. It would then announce that 
it is prepared to make a compensatory 
rate in consideration of the doing of cer- 
tain things. 

“The bureau, for example,” explained 
Mr. Donnegan, “might limit the credits 
to contractors possessing some prepara- 
tory experience in their chosen field; it 
might grant a construction contractor a 
credit only on the line in which he pos- 
sesses experience; or, since the credit is 
given merely for the true picture of the 
contractor’s resources, it might instead 
apply the credit without distinction, rele- 
gating the problem of experience to the 
underwriter. 

He also goes into the question as to 


U.S. F. & G. Man Reacts 
To Michelbacher’s Views 


ACQUISITION COSTS THE TOPIC 


Kenneth H. Wood in Reply Tells Parable 
. of the Rich Man’s Table Which 
Was Built Without Legs 

Kenneth H. Wood assistant manager, 
New York office, U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, has sent in to The Eastern Under- 
writer the first reaction to the article 
entitled “The A B C of Production Cost 
Regulation,” by G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
which appeared in last weeks’ issue. Mr. 
Wood said: 

“It is not necessary (though advan- 
tageous) to have had personal or busi- 
ness dealings with Mr. G. F. Michel- 
bacher, who wrote an article on produc- 
tion cost regulation in your issue last 
week to realize that the entire problem 
has been treated with honest endeavor, 
sincere belief and considerable ability of 
expression in the presentation of premise 
theory and conclusion. 

“However, it made one of his readers 
think of the following story: 

“A certain rich man built a fine home, 
and being unable to find a suitable table 
for his dining room, decided to have one 
made to his needs. He thereupon called 
in a skilled cabinetmaker of great fame 
and outlined his desires, stating that no 
expense was to be too great. 

“In due course he was notified that 
the table was ready and invited to in- 
spect the finished article. 

“The cabinetmaker called his attention 
to the proportions of the table and how 
it blended with the lines of the dining- 
room, together with the harmony and 
skill of decoration and expounded on the 
beauty of the rare wood and the fine 
texture and softness of its finish. 

“When he had finished and fallen si- 
lent, the rich man spoke. 

“*Truly,’ he said, ‘It is a fine table and 
well worthy of the cost, but see no 
legs—where are the legs of the table?’ 

“Whereupon the cabinetmaker left, 
loudly declaring that the rich man had 
no soul and did not recognize true art 
when he saw it. 

“Which may or may not have any 
bearing on the matter.” 








TOPICS FOR LABOR MEETING 





L. A. DeBlois To Talk on Workmen’s 
Compensation; S. Phillips Will 
Review Recent Mo. Legislation 
A number of insurance men are on 
the program of the 20th annual meeting 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation which is to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, on December 
28-30. Lewis A. DeBlois, director, safety 


- engineering division, National Bureau of 


Casualty & Surety Underwriters, will 
preside at the session on “New Develop- 
ments in Workmen’s Compensation and 
Accident Prevention.” 

Alroy S. Phillips, chairman, Missouri 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
who has for years been a leading cham- 
pion of this class of insurance in that 
state and helped to get the law ratified 
on Election Day, will talk on the “Latest 
Advance in Compensation Legislation.” 

Another talk will be on the “Present 
Needs in Coal Mine Safety,” by Daniel 
Harrington, chief engineer of Mine 
Safety Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. 





APPOINTED AGENCY DIRECTOR 


G. K. Henshall, for a number of years 
vice-president and secretary of the Lin- 
coln Reserve Life of Alabama, has been 
appointed agency director for Louisiana, 
for the San Jacinto Life who have 
planned a progressive campaign for busi- 
ness in that state. 








whether the suggested remedy involves 
any element of discrimination, and con- 
cludes with a discussion as to whether 
the suggested remedy was contrary to 
public policy. 


Stanley and Allen 
Hold Interest of 500 


CONNECTICUT ~ DAY EXERCISES 





John W. Downs Also Gives Views on 
Compulsory Auto Insurance; Describes 
Defects of Massachusetts Act 





Among the Connecticut Insurance Day 
speeches which were thoroughly enjoyed 
by a crowd of 500 last week in Hart- 
ford, those delivered by F. P. Stanley, 
vice-president, Norwich Union Indemnity 
and E. M. Allen, vice-president, New 
York Indemnity, came in for their share 
of recognition. John W. Downs, execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts In- 
surance I*ederation, also talked signifi- 
cantly on compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, saying that if Connecticut must have 
a compulsory law it should get one pat- 
terned after the Jaws prevailing in 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Allen, speaking at the banquet, 
depicted the human side of the insur- 
ance business and he made a hit in his 
opening remarks which were: “More 
than any other business I know of, in- 
surance follows almost literally the bib- 
lical injunction of Paul: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” for when a life is 
lost, a house burned, or an embezzle- 
ment discovered the loss is repaid not 
out of our own pockets, nor from the 
premiums we, ourselves, have paid in, 
but from all parts of our broad land. 
We compete as individuals, but we are 
meeting here today as friendly partners 
in a great worthy enterprise.” 

Directing his talk to the youngsters in 
the casualty and surety ranks, Mr. 
Allen said: “How often have you stepped 
in when the human equation you relied 
upon proved unequal to the task. The 
sturdy record of bridges built, tunnels 
completed, buildings finished, broad 
highways built through primal wilds, of 
banks saved from failure, the thousand 
and one indemnities against accident is 
entirely too well known to need further 
elaboration here. Considering your com- 
paratively recent beginning you have 
done very well. You will do better when 
you learn to concede to each other, cas- 
ualty and surety men, the same faith, 
confidence, respect, honor and integrity 
you exact from those who are under- 
written by you. 

Calls Discord Absurdly Silly 

“You deal in honesty in every bond 
executed by your companies, but how 
many of you are willing to recognize 
honesty as a virtue of your contempo- 
raries? What a marvelous thing it 
would be if the rigid application of the 
acquisition cost rules by both casualty 
and surety companies might heal the 
breech that has existed for so many 
years: What an absurdly silly thing is 
discord! We seem to overlook the fact, 
oftentimes, that what really counts in 
our business is not the success of a 
company, or the balance sheet at the 
end of the year, but what we have done 
or failed to do for the good of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

“What progressive, constructive 
achievement can we point to as the re- 
sult of our efforts during the past twelve 
months? The conference agreement rat- 
ified between the National Board com- 
panies and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is an outstanding oc- 
currence of the year. Let us hope that 
the agents will realize the importance of 
this agreement and will recognize the re- 
sponsibility now resting upon them. 


Praises New Casualty Executive Ass’n. 

“The recent organization of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives Association 
is another far reaching and important de- 
velopment of the year. Life insurance 
presidents signed a treaty of peace many 
years ago, and life insurance stands 
today at the very apex of a career of 
usefulness, having justly earned the re- 
spect and admiration and regard of the 
entire world. 

“Tf during the next twelve months we 
sow a crow of enthusiasm, of fair deal- 
ing, of faith, confidence and belief in 


each other our harvest next year will 
be a marvelous record of achievement 
and progress. As a general thing we 
believe in ourselves, but we certainly do 
lack faith in each other. Once we can 
overcome that unfortunate little tendency 
and stop looking for the mote in the 
eyes of our contemporary neighbors we 
can hope to do something really worth- 
while for the business we are en- 
gaged in.” 


Stanley on “What’s It All About?” 


In an interesting fashion Mr. Stanley 
told of how his early conception of an 
insurance agent was that when a man 
had reached that point in life where he 
was useless for anything else, he was 
licensed by some company, given a rate 
book and immediately became an insur- 
ance man. Both he and the companies 
know differently now. Companies have 
awakened to the fact that the business 
of insurance is one that requires the 
highest type of men to properly handle 
it and in many cases agency qualifica- 
tion laws are in effect which require the 
applicant to pass an examination before 
he can be licensed as an agent. 

On this subject Mr. Stanley said: “I 
believe that the companies in this re- 
spect have done their part in attempting 
to make this business and those engaged 
in it respected at all times. They have 
provided their salesmen with facilities 
for learning more about the business 
through correspondence schools of insur- 
ance and lecture courses and are striv- 
ing continually to teach their represen- 
tatives and the public that this business 
is not an intricate one nor one that 
should be surrounded by a veil of ob- 
scurity but that it is a simple, honest 
and upright business. 

“But there is still something wrong. 
While it is true that more insurance is 
being purchased today than ever before, 
the insurance buying public is still in the 
minority. It took a horrible catastrophe, 
the world war, to arouse the populace 
to the point where they realized the ne- 
cessity of life insurance protection. But 
surely we cannot wait for something of 
that nature to occur to awaken them to 
their other insurance needs for after a 
loss has occurred insurance protection as 
respects that loss can do no good. 


Should Constantly Study Our Business 


“T believe that we as insurance men, 
regardless of our positions, are not doing 
right by ourselves or our fellow men 
when we fail to devote a portion of our 
time each day in learning ‘What it’s all 
about.’ , 

“Tf we, ourselves, believe in the prod- 
uct we are selling, then the next re- 
quisite is to know our business and this 
to me in the insurance business is of 
prime importance for wherever you find 
a person who does not believe in insur- 
ance, if you will spend the time and 
learn why, invariably it will be because 
he or some of his friends at one time 
purchased insurance from some one who 
did not know his business and when the 
loss occurred, it was not covered under 
the policy and right there was created a 
man who did not believe in insurance 
and was not in the least reticent about 


giving his opinion to all of his 
friends.” 
Another dangerous type was imen- 


tioned by Mr. Stanley and he described 
him as “the man who does not care to 
purchase insurance because it costs too 
much and this type of man is continu- 
ally shouting to the four winds that the 
companies are making too much money 
in writing insurance and should be under 
government control. This type of man 
is rather a dangerous individual for he 
is talking of something of which he 
knows very little. Never leave that man 
until you have convinced him that he 1s 
wrong.” 

When Mr. Downs took the floor he 
condemned the compulsory automobile 
liability act of Massachusetts on the 
ground that it will result in more accl- 
dents, higher insurance rates and wil 
largely increase awards by juries, “Sev- 
enty per cent. of automobiles,” he said, 
“now operating in Massachusetts are not 
insured. 
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Calls “Touch and Go” 
System Unscientific 


MEE URGES CLOSER CONTACTS 





National Surety Executive Suggests 
Sending Monthly Letter to Clients 
To Keep Their Interest Alive 





John L. Mee, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies, National Surety, 
is strongly opposed to the “touch and 
go” method of selling which a good 
many insurance and bonding agents usu- 
ally follow. He calls it decidedly un- 
scientific and says that those agents who 
wish to make a success can only do so 
by constant, close, intimate contact with 
their clients. 

Continuing he said: “Every thinking 
agent certainly realizes this fact, but 
are not many neglectful in adopting and 
sticking to such a plan? Many buyers 
of bonds and insurance feel that agents 
call on them only when they are look- 
ing for a “touch” because the majority 
of these buyers have tucked away some- 
where in their subconscious mind the 
thought that premiums paid are for 
something very intangible. 

“They cannot take up a handful of 
protection, feel its physical quality, 
weigh it, or test its tensile strength. 
Rather, they must be kept sold and 
truthfully convinced from time to time 
by the agent making the original sale. 

The Power of a 2c. Stamp 

“Unfortunately, however, many agents 
are often elsewhere when the test is 
made. ‘True, they may reflect, ‘I cannot 
be in two places at once.’ I agree there 
is obvious merit to this contention but 
this great country of ours has provided 
a messenger—a 2c. postage stamp, which, 
if rightly used has a far-reaching effect.” 

Mr. Mee’s suggestion is “Why not a 
monthly letter to all of your clients, 
pointing out that they should not forget 
that the protection they bought will con- 


tinue to be justified? Enclose news- 
paper clippings depicting embezzlements, 
fires, robberies, automobile accidents, 
and point out to your clients that had he 
sustained a like loss, he would have been 
fully covered. 

“This plan is applicable to fidelity, 
surety bonds, and all forms of insur- 
ance. If it were more of a general prac- 
tice, fewer bonds and insurance policies 
would be dropped at expiration.” 





FORMING NEW COMPANY 


The organization of a new surety com- 
pany, known as the Atlantic Surety & 
Indemnity Corporation, is being planned 
in New York City. It will specialize in 
court bonds and will have a capital of 
$375,000 

Notice of its intentions, filed with the 
New York Insurance Department, is 
signed by Abraham H. Kesselman, Louis 
Kesselman, Sydney G. Barnett, Matthew 
H. Hartnett, David F. Price, Eugene C. 
Gotimer, J. Vincent Labate, Tobias 
Zwerdling, Robert E. Matuizzi, Annie 
Zwerdling, Theresa Zwerdling and Sadie 
Kesselman. 





BAILEY TALKS ON SAFETY 


Eternal vigilance has been the price of 
man’s safety since the prehistoric days 
when his ancestors instinctively “feared 
everything to the present jazz age when 
man must be taught all over again to be 
afraid,” Professor William B. Bailey, 
economist for the Travelers, told the 
members of the Pawtucket-Central Falls 
Safety Council at a meeting held last 
week at Providence, R. I. Between the 
periods of primitive man and the present 
there was an era when man was “lord 
of all creation,” continued Prof. Bailey, 
“but that condition was swept aside in 
the industrial revolution of the cight- 
eenth century and man again is a prey, 
not to nature and wild beasts allied 
against him as in prehistoric times, but 
to machines.” 


HALL-MILLS PROSPECTS 





Schryver & Geyler, Newark Managers, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, See Pos- 
sibilities Through Famous Case 
The old saying “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” again 
came into the limelight this week 
through the famous case in New Jersey 
which will go down into the annals of 
history. Schryver & Geyler, New- 
ark managers of the U 5S, Fidelity & 
Guaranty were the first to recognize “an- 
other man’s meat” and in their Decem- 
ber bulletin have written an open letter 
to all of the agents, which reads as 

follows: 

“Every owner of a “Hall” in your ter- 
ritory should be solicited for public lia- 
bility insurance, whether the hall be a 
private hall, public hall, or hallways in 
apartments or tenement houses or a pri- 
vate residence and see that the owner is 
properly covered with our general lia- 
bility policy. 

“In the case of “Mills” there is not a 
better prospect an agent can solicit for 
the reason that mill owner’s insurance 
needs are great. He requires \vork- 
men’s Compensation, Public Liability, 
Elevator, payroll hold up, safe burglary, 
mercantile open stock, credit insurance 
and personal accident and health to all 
executives and employes who can qual- 
ify, also teams and automobile insurance 
as the case may be.” 


BONUSES FOR NO-ACCIDENTS 


A group of six Brooklyn trolly 
operators, who have completed a year 
without an accident, were awarded 
bonus checks last week by Borough 
President Byrne in appreciation of their 
accomplishment. 





OUT OF NON-CAN FIELD 
The Standard Accident has withdrawn 
from the non-cancellable field. 


was never energetically pushed by _ the 
company, the premiums last year being 
$2,600. 


car 


This line 


PHOENIX INDEMNITY CHANGES 





L. R. Swezey Back in New York; B. W. 
Graham Gets Pacific Coast Post; 
Other Appointments 
L. R. Swezey, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Indemnity on the Pacific Coast, 
has returned to New York after appoint- 
ing B. W. Graham, formerly with the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity in San 
Francisco, as Pacific Coast manager of 
the company. Coincidently with this 
change, the company has transferred 
John Robinson, superintendent of agen- 
cies of its coast department, to the home 
office in a similar capacity. This trans- 

fer is effective January 1. 

The company also decided on its Chi- 
cago branch office manager last year. He 
is Edward W. Robinson, formerly with 
the Zurich in Chicago, who will super- 
vise Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin for the Phoenix Indemnity. An- 
other appointment is that of A. D. 
Spalding to be superintendent of the en- 
gineering and inspection department at 
the home office. 


ALEX. COULTER PASSES AWAY 

Sympathy was expressed last week in 
Baltimore circles to the Fidelity & De- 
posit for the death of its vice-president, 
Alexander Coulter, who passed away 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Coulter 
was sixty-three. 

He had been connected with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty and 
later with the American Bonding and 
was in the financial field for nearly forty 
years. 








The General Reinsurance Corporation 
of New York has been licensed to do 
business in Virginia. It will specialize 
in the reinsurance of compensation and 
other casualty business. 











Grandpa, in a speedy car, 
Pushed the throttle down too 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Music by the G. A. R. 
—Rochester Democrat & Chronicle. 
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A Merry Christnas and 


A Prosperous and Happy New Year 


is the cordial wish of the 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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Rate Increases in P. L. 
And P. D. Auto Lines 


AFFECT THE ENTIRE COUNTRY 
National Bureau Finds Changes Neces- 
sary Because of Increasing Frequency 


Of Truck Accidents 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has found it neces- 
sary to revise the rates governing pub- 
lic liability and property damage auto- 
mobile insurance, thus confirming the 
opinion held by many that the motor 
bus, automobile trucks and delivery wag- 
ons are responsible for a proportionately 
greater number of deaths and injuries 
than the private passenger automobile. 
The company members of the National 
Bureau insured 450,000 motor trucks and 
delivery wagons last year, on which the 
public liability premiums totalled $21,- 
000,000. The new rates are effective 
early in 1927. 

To arrive at the new rates, the bureau 
made a scientific study of the automobile 
accident experience of the policyholders 
of its member companies during the 
years 1922 to 1925 inclusive. After this 
survey, which took many months to com- 
plete, it was found necessary to increase 
the rates on trucks and delivery wagons 
7.0% for personal injury coverage and 
84% for property damage coverage. 
These are average increases for the en- 
tire country. In some localities the rates 
will be higher or lower as the experi- 
ence for the particular sections war- 
rants. 

The experts of the insurance compa- 
nies determined that there was no good 
reason at present for any fundamental 
changes in the rates for private passen- 
ger automobiles. 

Since the last change in automobile 
rates was made, the motor bus has come 
to be a serious problem. In many sec- 
tions, decrepit trolley cars have given 
way to the motor bus and luxurious mo- 
tor vehicles now travel state highways, in 
some cases on routes covering hundreds 
of miles. Included in the class with 
busses are taxicabs, livery cars and all 
other public passenger carrying motor 
vehicles. For all motor cars in this class 
it has been found necessary to increase 
the premium for property damage cover- 
age about 20% over the entire country. 
As in the case of trucks and delivery 
wagons, variations are made in the new 
rates according to the experience of the 
particular localities. 

The same committee of experts en- 
trusted with the survey and promulga- 
tion of these new rates is at present 
studying the experience on garages and 
automobile dealers. This survey is not 
yet complete, but “it is expected that 
within the next few months a change of 
some kind in the present rates will be 
announced, 





STANDARD ACCIDENT AD HELPS 


The advertising department of the 
Standard Accident has sent out four 
timely circulars this month, all of which 
have one purpose in view. Since winter 
is the most dangerous time of the year 
to drive a car, the company has featured 
the appeal of automobile coverage—lia- 
bility, collision and property damage, in 
the copy used. The assured has before 
him in one circular, entitled “The Big 
Parade,” six reasons why he needs such 
a policy. Another leaflet describes au- 
tomobile accidents as “more deadly than 
the cobra.” 





OPENS ROCHESTER BRANCH 


The Metropolitan Casualty has opened 
a branch office at Rochester for all lines 
with Jay Cross, Jr., as its manager. Mr. 
Cross was formerly connected with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies for 
a number of years. His office will be 
located in the new Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
Building, Rochester, where nothing has 
been spared by the company to make it 
a model office in service facilities and 
equipmert 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








Beha Makes Ruling 
On Non-Can Reserves 


REVISION DEEMED NECESSARY 





Only Seven Companies Wrote This Busi- 
ness in 1925 With a Total Premium 
Volume of $4,185,000 





Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
3cha has issued his ruling prescribing 
new minimum standards for reserves ‘on 
non-cancellable accident and health poli- 
cies and it has the following provisions: 

For policies on which no claims exist, 
Mr. Beha requires a reserve based on 
Hunter’s disability tables, the companies 
to use such modifications as they deem 
necessary to cover short waiting periods, 
and coverage to unusually old ages. This 
basis is adopted from that which has 
been heretofore required by life compa- 
nies for their permanent total disabiilty 
benefits, a coverage to which the non- 
cancellable accident and health insurance 
is, in some respects, similar. 

For disabled lives, in case disability 
has continued for less than twenty-seven 
months, the reserve requirement consists 
of prospective claim payments for a pe- 
riod of three and one-half times as long 
as has elapsed since disability. This rule 
recognizes the fact that, as a class, the 
claims which have existed for a substan- 
tial period of time are likely to continue 
longest in the future, while the bulk of 
the cases which have been disabled for 
only a short time will be closed within 
a comparatively short period. 

The factor, “34,” used in this rule, 
is apparently only a judgment factor. In 
case disability has continued for more 
than twenty-seven months, the new rule 
requires reserves based on Hunter’s ta- 
ble of mortality among disabled lives. 
The maximum rate of interest in calcu- 
lating reserves is 34%. 

The proper basis for such reserves has 
occupied the attention of actuaries and 
state departments for some years. The 


MACCUBBIN NABS BANK CROOKS 





F. & D. Adjuster in San Francisco Helps 
to Round Them Up for 20 Years 
in the Penitentiary 


“Sunny Sam” Maccubbin, as he is af- 
fectionately known in the Fidelity & De- 
posit San Francisco office where he is 
auditor and adjuster, has added consid- 
erably to his fame by the recent cap- 
ture of some bank bandits. 

On October 15, the Liberty Bank, a 
branch of the Bank of Italy, at Crescent 
City, Calif., reported a hold-up in which 
it lost $11,425. The phone wires out of 
the city had been cut. With the excep- 
tion of finding the bandits’ automobile, 
which they had run over a 3,000 foot 
embarkment, all trace of them was lost 
until October 18, when a tip was received 
that they were hiding on a ranch not 
far from the scene of the hold-up. 

With a posse of ten or twelve men, 
headed by the sheriff of the county, 
“Sam” went out to take them. They 
were captured, tried and are now serv- 
ing indeterminate sentences of from 
twenty years to life in a California peni- 
tentiary. Practically all of the money 
has been recovered. 

Meanwhile, says “All in the Family,” 
the company’s house organ, “Sam” is 
back at his desk again, wearing his usual 
smile and waiting for another slip from 
grace by some would-be thieves. 





NEW AUTOMOBILE CIRCULAR 

The Great American Indemnity has 
prepared an attractive automobile circu- 
lar in several colors under the title of 
“Running the Gauntlet.” 








severity of reserve basis is important, as 
the size of the reserves required will 
hav much to do with a company’s di- 
cision to encourage or discourage this 
business. In 1925 only seven companies 
were writing the business in any volume, 
and the premium income amounted to 
approximately $4,185,000. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices: 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








W. E. Small, President 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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Lender’s Bonds Asa 
Stimulant to Building 

CULLEN DESCRIBES ITS SCOPE 

Has Helped Materially in Developing 


Park Ave. From Grand Central 
North, Says F. & D. Executive 





There is probably no better example 
of the co-operation of insurance with 
other branches of industry than the part 
played by the completion or lender’s 
bond in the development of real estate in 
certain sections of New York City. The 
Fidelity & Deposit was the pioneer in 
this form of insurance and it was stated 
by Vincent Cullen, its vice-president and 
manager in New York, this week that 
lender’s bonds had helped materially to 
develop Park Avenue from the Grand 
Central Station north. It has been used 


extensively along Park Avenue, Fifth 
Avenue and Fourth Avenue in many 
large departments projects and in many 
large commercial building projects down- 
town. 

“The completion or lender’s bond,” 
stated Mr. Cullen, “is a comparatively 
recent development. I might say that 
while it originated along about the years 
1912 or 1913 it is only within the last 
seven or eight years that it has been 
extensively used. It may be well to de- 
scribe the use of a completion bond in 
several instances, which will give you an 
exact picture of what it is. 

“We will say, for instance, that a man 
owns a piece of real estate on which he 
wishes to erect an apartment house, com- 
mercial building or some new structure. 
He approaches a banking institution for 
a mortgage on the property. Inasmuch 
as the building is not erected, the banker 
does not see the actual security for his 
mortgage. He therefore demands of the 
borrower some guarantee that the build- 
ing on which the mortgage is going to 
rest will be erected. The borrower ap- 
proaches a surety company and after 
making satisfactory arrangements, the 
surety company issues what is known as 
a ‘completion or lender’s bond,’ guar- 
anteeing to the lender that the contem- 
plated building will be erected free and 
clear of liens so that his mortgage will 
be properly secured. That is a simple 
instance.” 

Mr. Cullen explained that in cases 
where the building operator is not the 
owner of the land, the situation becomes 
somewhat more complicated. “For in- 
stance,” he said, “a ground landlord 
leases his property to a real estate op- 
erator for development. The real estate 
operator has nothing but a lease and in 
that case the surety company is called 
upon to guarantee not only to the lender 
that the building will be erected free of 
liens but to guarantee also to the ground 
landlord that the building will be erect- 
ed free of liens. 

“You can therefore see from these 
simple illustrations that this bond is a 
guarantee to either a banker or a land- 
lord that a certain contemplated building 
will be completed as per plans and speci- 
fications, free of all liens.” 





REWARD FOR FOILING HOLD-UP 


President E. A. St. John of the Na- 
tional Surety has sent a reward of $500 
to be divided among W. F. Basler, teller, 
Norman E. Shaffer, cashier, and Mavis 
C. Fritz, bookkeeper of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hooper, Nebraska, for 
their courage in foiling a hold-up of the 
a last month at the risk of their 
ives. 





ATTEND LAMBS GAMBOL 


Among the insurance men seen at the 
Lambs’ Gambol at the Lambs Club on 


Sunday night were Spencer Welton,: 


president New York Indemnity; M. O. 
Garner, general counsel National Surety, 
and John J. Kemp, specialist on writing 


life insurance for actors. 
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The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 


+#[ These Companies Maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders | 
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